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N THE RIVERS that flow sea- 
ward through the far Northwest 
of America—the great Yukon of 
Alaska, the Columbia of Oregon 

and the tributaries of Puget Sound, is 
yearly enacted what might be called 
a tragedy of Nature, when literally 
millions of fish die a miserable death 
in bringing forth their young. The sal- 
mon of the Pacific are, indeed, fated, 
for, after spawning, most of them die 
because of the long journey they make 
to the place where they deposit their 
eggs, the injuries they receive by 
striking the rocks and stones, but es- 
pecially because when they leave the 
sea they become weakened and dis- 
eased in the fresh water. 

These fish include several species. 


The quinnat, or king variety, is the 
largest and finest in quality. In the 
Yukon, where the water is of Arctic 
coldness, specimens actually weighing 
one hundred pounds have been taken 
in nets. Further south along the coast 
they become smaller, so that in the 
Sacramento River, in California, six- 
teen pounds are considered a_ very 
heavy weight for one. In the Colum- 
bia River, however, most ‘of those 
caught weigh from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds. 

Born in fresh water, and their first 
year spent in creek and river, the time 
comes when instinct bids them start 
for the sea, and though they must 
swim possibly a thousand miles or 
more, they reach the ocean, unless they 
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have become the prey of their finny 
and feathered enemies, or of the 
human fishermen. Some of the natives 
of this country, and many fish experts, 
believe that when the salmon reaches 
the sea it is its home for three or four 
years, and that it never returns to the 
river or creek until spawning time. 
Others believe that the fish return to 
some body of fresh water yearly. But 
whether one theory is right or the 
other, certain it is that the salmon, 
both male and female, come back to 
the stream down which they swam 
from their birthplace, or one near to 


it. And, as stated, it is usually their’ 


last journey, for if they do not die 
before reaching their spawning 
grounds or when spawning, they meet 
death soon after. 

Nature has given the salmon won- 
derful strength and endurance, as she 
has provided them with symmetrical 
and beautiful bodies. So it seems 


strange that this yearly tragedy should 


occur, but it can be witnessed in the 
rivers that flow into the Pacific all the 
way from Alaska to California when 
the annual “run” or migration of the 
salmon occurs. Leaving the salt water 
they move in great “schools” up the 
watercourses. When the river becomes 
shallow they force their way along 
even where they scrape against the 
bottom, such is their strength. 
Waterfalls do not check them, for 
it is a fact that they have been known 
to actually leap up a cataract twelve 
feet high, and the camera has shown 
them in the act. Yet strange as it may 
seem, during this journey to death, 
which may be months in covering and 
a distance of a thousand miles, they 
eat nothing, feeding upon themselves, 
so to speak, for the flesh they have 
on their bodies seems to nourish them. 
As many of these rivers flow down 
steep, rocky channels, the fish are 
often thrown against the bottom or 
shores, knocking the skin from the 
bodies, sometimes tearing away the 
fins or tail. As they become weaker 
and weaker, they are of course thrown 
about by the current until they may 
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end their struggles half dead from 
exhaustion and starvation. The scene 
on one of the rivers in spawning time 
can be realized by this description of - 
a “run” of king, also other varieties 
of the same family on the Sooke 
River, one of the noted salmon streams 
of the Northwest. 

These fall-running salmon go more 
direct to their spawning grounds than 
do the summer-running ones, as usu- 
ally the rivers are full by October, 
when the fish are riper and more ready 
to spawn. One season was a very dry 
one, and at the mouth of the Sooke 
a multitude of cohoes, dog salmon 
and steelhead trout collected, begin- 
ning to arrive as early as August. In 
the narrow, deep mouth of the river 
they leaped and swam about for fully 
two months, and although each variety 
took the hook baits, it was on the part 
of the salmon, from a pure sporting in- 
stinct and not as a mistake for food, 
as every stomach was empty, the dis- 
secting knife showing only a_ long, 
shriveled stomach, appendage and in- 
testines. Fish after fish was laid open, 
some as late as November; after they 
had been here ten weeks in waiting, 
yet not a morsel of food could have 
penetrated the withered remains of 
the stomach; in fact, the bodily cavity 
of each fish was filled with two long 
milt bags of the male, or the two great 
strings of bright red eggs of the fe- 
male. Yet the Indians were busily 
engaged every night netting the mouth 
of the Sooke, and the fish were sold 
fresh, or smoked for food. 

These salmon had lived for two 
months by absorbing their own flesh. 
A few of both males and females, 
weakened by want of food and daily 
contact with the emaciating fresh 
water (which had changed the salmon 
red of their flesh to a pinky white), 
died at the mouth of the river within 
two miles of the far-sought spawning 
grounds. On these, and on many of 
the host leaping at all times around us, 
could be seen the slime that had gath- 
ered on their once silvery bodies, now 
taking on an olive hue in the case of 








Type of salmon trap used on the Columbia River. 


the cohoes, a deep crimson on the slab 
sides of the dog salmon, and a black- 
ish stain on the shapely steelheads’ 
shining scales. 

The longer they are away from the 
life-preserving salt water the fouler 


they become, until all are heavily 
coated with slime, and some are fairly 
furred with fungus, so that the silvery 
thing it is a pleasure to handle when 
fresh from the sea water becomes as 
slimy and repulsive as the coarsest 
fresh water fish. While it is impossi- 
ble in the salt water to tell the males 
from the females, in the Copper River 
the great hooked jaw, the canine teeth, 
the lean slab sides, told of the male, 
while the egg-bulged abdomen pro- 
claimed the female. 

All during the months of August, 
September and October, a few hundred 


fish could daily be seen struggling up 
the shallow river, while the huge leap- 
ing, splashing mass waited for rain. 

The remnant of the fish that reach 
the spawning ground arrive at a point 
where they breed their young, force 
themselves into crevices filled with 
just enough still water to cover them 
or make holes in the mud which forms 
the bed of the sources of the river. 
Thus is formed a natural hatchery, 
and the females that survive the strug- 
gle are but a small portion of those 
that struggle against the rapid cur- 
rent. One salmon is so prolific that 
a thousand eggs may be hatched from 
a single female of the larger size. 

The males are cannibals. Holes for 
spawning are made deep enough to 
keep eggs from floating out, but if the 
waters rise high enc to carry them 
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out of the hole they are eaten by the 
starving fish, who thus keep alive on 
their spawn. Great numbers of the 
eggs are killed by being covered too 
deeply with gravel, as this is con- 
stantly being thrown up by the spawn- 
ing fish, until their tails and fins are 
denuded of skin. In October many 
of the salmon were stripped of skin 
from the tail to the dorsal fin, half- 


way to the back; others sailed around — 


with long streamers of dead skin float- 
ing behind. 




















End of salmon wheel, showing opening 
into which the salmon pass. 


In spite of this great food waste 
caused by the run to the spawning 
grounds, the ‘industry of catching and 
canning salmon is one of the most 
important in the Northwest. The rec- 
ords show that fully 25,000 persons 
are employed directly in it in some 
capacity, either on shore or afloat, and 
they receive over $8,000,000 in wages. 
Materials (tin plate, solder, boxes, 
etc.) to the value of $6,000,000 yearly, 
are used in making the pack. Four or 
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five thousand vessels, steamers. 
launches and fishing boats, are used in 
handling the catch. 

The salmon is prepared in several 
ways, the most important being fresh, 
frozen, salted, smoked, mild cured and 
canned. The last is by far the prin- 
cipal method. The salmon are then 
sent to market. The method of catch- 
ing includes trap nets and the “wheel 
of fortune,” illustrated in this article. 
These are placed in lower sections of 
rivers where the salmon are still fat 
and suitable for food. The wheel of 
fortune is a novel idea. It is fastened 
to the bank of the river and the 
wheel rim placed low enough in the 
water to be turned up stream by the 
current. On the Columbia River the 
run is so great that the mass of swim- 
ming fish may extend from shore to 
shore. 

Falling in the open rims of the wheel 
they are lifted to an inclined trough, 
down which they slide to a platform 
from which they are thrown into stor- 
age bins by the fishermen. Thus 
they catch themselves. The reason 
why they are called “wheels of for- 
tune” is because one may “take” five 
thousand dollars’ worth of fish in one 
“run.” 

In canning, so far as possible, the 
scows are run alongside the receiving 
wharf and the fish pitched on an end- 
less conveyor, which carries them up 
and delivers them on the floor of the 
butchering shed. Here they are fed 
one by one into an “iron chink,” a 
machine which cuts off the head, tail 
and fins and splits the fish down the 
belly and removes the viscera, all in 
one revolution. The dressed fish are 
then placed in pockets on a revolving 
drum and carried around to a series 
of rapidly moving circular knives, 
which divide them into cuts of just 
the size required to fill the cans. 

The next process is cooking the fish 
This is performed by boiling in vats 
of hot water, the vats being filled with 
the food product by mechanical con- 
veyors and their contents removed in 
the same way. It is next taken by 














Hauling in a salmon seine on the coast. 


means of an endless belt through the 
steam box, which cleans the outside 
of the can, past a couple of workmen 
who place little disks of tin on top 
of the meat—this is done so that later 
when the tops of the cans are punc- 
tured after the first cooking to allow 
the steam and gas to escape, the fish 
will not clog up the hole—and on -to 
the topper. 

It is believed by scientists and 
others who have made a study of these 
strange fish that all attempt at least at 
one time in their lives to come back 
to the locality where they were 
spawned. The proportion that die in 
this effort, and the immense number 
taken by the salmon fisheries also dur- 
ing the “runs,” indicate that this spe- 
cies would become extinct were it not 
for the enormous number of eggs 
which are produced by each female. 
Examinations made at _ hatcheries 
prove that a fish may carry from 300 
to 400 eggs to each pound of its 
weight. In other words, a salmon 
weighing thirty pounds may contain 
over 10,000 eggs. 


During the spawning season, as al- 
ready stated, the breeding salmon are 
surrounded by fish and other enemies 
that feed upon the eggs, and unless 
these are safely lodged under stones 
or in some other shelter until they 
hatch out, they are quickly seized and 
eaten. Within three or four months 
after spawning, the young average 
about an inch in length, but at first live 
entirely upon what is called the yolk 
sac, a membrane full of matter which 
is attached to the body. Then they 
begin to feed upon insects and other 
organisms, and in a single year may ~ 
increase their weight fully forty times. 
For a year or two they remain in the 
vicinity of where they were spawned, 
then take their departure for the sea. 
Only a small portion of the fish 
hatched out, however, ever reach the 
ocean because from the time they 
leave the egg they are constantly men- 
aced by not only fish and birds, but 
animals which capture them for food. 
Consequently the salmon may be said 
to lead a varied life, which usually 
ends in a cruel death. 











Looking down on Blithedale Canyon. Photo taken from a point six 
hundred feet from the summit of Mt. Tamalpais. 





Mount Tamalpais Game Refuge 
By Harold French 


A glimpse at the picturesque landscape covering Mt. 
across the bay some ten miles north of San Francisco. 


Tamalpais, lying 
Nature lovers are 


actively working to have this strip of territory declared a Game Refuge, or 


a National Park. 


HE Tamalpais Conservation 

Club, a thousand strong, as 

true lovers of Mount Tamal- 

pais have leagued them- 

selves together in an effective way 
for the altruistic purpose of preserving 
that wonderful wild playground so 
near the crowded streets of half a mil- 
lion-hiving San Francisco. For many 
years, devotees of this delectable 
mountain have repeatedly urged the 
setting apart of a portion of this rare 
little wilderness, either by the State 
or nation, as a public park. Its pano- 
ramic, tri-peaked sky line commands 
a matchless view of the far-sweeping 
Pacific, the inland waterways of Cen- 
tral California—at times the white 
tents of the Sierras, en echelon, one 
hundred and fifty miles away. Down 
in the blue-green gulfs of a score of 
deep-carved canyons which furrow the 
flanks of Tamalpais are the mingled 
charms of cataract, fernery and forest, 
all weaving their bright fabric into the 
unmarred handiwork of Nature. Be- 
tween the broad shoulders of Auld 
Tam, hidden by epaulets of evergreen, 
nestle the most lovable mountain 
meadows, wilding glades where none 
save venturesome pedestrians or per- 
secuted deer wander from alternating 
wood to open potrero. This land of 
Tamalpais has become so endeared to 
thousands who tramp its trails—two 
and three generations of communicants 
with its wilderness shrines—that all 
who love its undefiled beauties are 
making common cause to preserve 
them for the appreciation of posterity. 
For some years, the suggestion has 
frequently been made that the Tamal- 
pais region should be included within 


the confines of a national park. Muir 
Woods, covering nearly half a section, 
has for several years been a part and 
parcel of the national domain, through 
the generosity of its donor, William 
Kent. It was set apart as a monu- 
ment to the noted mountaineer, John 
Muir, in 1907. Its sunken setting is a 
deep basin, densely wooded with a 
virgin growth of redwood, Douglass 
spruce, oak, laurel and madrone, ex- 
tending for four or five miles up the 
southern slopes of the mountain. Many 
have hoped that the boundaries of the 
Muir Woods Park would be extended 
over the untenanted spurs and can- 
yons of Tamalpais for many miles to 
the northward. One very good reason 
for the reservation of the mountain and 
its western shoulder, the Bolinas 
Ridge, by the Federal government, is 
for the purpose of protecting the forti- 
fications, guarding the Golden Gate 
from an attack in the rear. However: 
skeptical most Americans may be re- 
garding the possibility of foreign ag- 
gression, there are few who really be- 
lieve that an invasion cf our Western 
States is a tactical impossibility. 
Nearly every one will admit that our 
coastline should not be undefended. 
Millions have been expended in the 
emplacing of heavy guns commanding 
the immediate approaches to the har- 
bor of San Francisco, yet, beyond the 
range of the twelve-inch rifles, there 
is nothing to prevent a hostile force 
landing an army of occupation under 
the cover of the guns of its fleet, and 
moving upon these immobile batteries 
from the rear. Bolinas Bay, situated 
at the western base of Tamalpais, is 
an ideal landing place. A_ broad 
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wagon road winds around the shel- 
tered bluffs, leading to Sausalito and 
Forts Baker and Barry, ten or a dozen 
miles distant. There is no road along 
this rugged Bolinas Ridge, and only a 
jackass-battery could reach its elon- 
gated summit in an emergency. Ac- 
cordingly, military experts, who have 
investigated the topography of the 
Tamalpais region have all come to the 
conclusion that this strategic point 
should be prepared for adequate de- 
fense, at least to the extent of con- 
structing suitable roads from Mill Val- 
ley and Fairfax on the Northwestern 
Pacific, to the crest of this command- 
ing ridge. Culminating at a _ point 
2,100 feet above the curling combers 
at Willow Camp, this Lookout Moun- 
tain of the West coast offers rare posi- 
tions of high strategic value. I have 
submitted this question to a number 
of prominent officers of the regular 
army, and all have agreed that the 
reservation of the Tamalpais region 
for military purposes would supple- 
ment our coast defense to an invalu- 
able degree. Therefore, it is still ad- 
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vocated by those who appreciate the 
jointly desirable features of this re- 
gion—its scenic attractions and stra- 
tegic importance—that the Federal 
government should acquire its upper 
ridges as a supplementary military 
reservation. 

Of course, it is right here that the 
cost of purchasing ten thousand acres 
or more, either directly from the own- 
ers, or, according to the award of con- 
demnation proceedings, enters into the 
proposition to make a park of the 
Tamalpais region. Most of the land 
which has been contemplated by park- 
makers as being more necessary to the 
public than to its private possessors is 
rocky, brushy and fit for nothing else 
but a game preserve or a watershed 
for a reservoir. Other portions are at 
present devoted to a limited amount 
of grazing. The various blocks of 
timber land are scattered, and not 
valuable enough to warrant the erec- 
tion of saw-mills. Therefore, the bulk 
of this untenanted territory has a com- 
mercial value of but a few dollars per 
acre; and so most of the park propo- 








A stream in the Muir Woods on one of the flanks of Mt. Tamalpais. 




















The Observatory on Mt. Tamalpais. 


nents believe that the purchase of the 
Tamalpais region by the United States 
government is well warranted. Others 
suggest that the State of California 
should appropriate a sum sufficient to 
acquire this wilderness area at a fair 
valuation, preserving it as a State park 
solely on account of its scenic charm. 
But thus far no tentative offer to buy 
or sell has been made. The owners 
are making no effort to unload their 
property upon the public, knowing full 
well that its value is gradually en- 
hancing. With constantly improving 
transportation facilities, the opening 
of new tracts for country homes con- 
tinues, with the resultant restriction of 


wild and free life. Most of the Tam- 
alpais watershed is owned by a few 
old families, whose estates have been 
left much in their primitive state, due 
largely to a prevalent appreciation of 
their rare and virgin beauty. It is 
generally believed by thousands who, 
tax-free and care-free, roam at will 
over these principalities of primeval 
Nature that their owners are more than 
half willing to turn their property over 
to the public at a reasonable valuation. 
Their taxes are ever-increasing, but 
their revenues from their lands are 
negligible quantities. In fact, their 
only financial inducement in retaining 
these extensive properties, is the ulti- 
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Sunrise from the summit of Mt. Tamalpais, from a photo taken when rolling 
banks of fog covered the valleys and bay waters. 


mate partition of these mountain pas- 
tures and trackless jungles into sub- 


urban homesites. Therefore, those 
who would transform these highlands 
of Marin into a great public play- 
‘ ground believe that the time is ripen- 
ing for such a change of tenure. But 
the people of this State at large have 
not learned enough about this delight- 


ful Tamal-Land to enthuse over the 
investment of public funds in such a 
realm of recreation. And so, a sub- 
stitute measure has been submitted to 
our law-makers. 

Assemblyman Clark and Senator 
Owens have introduced a Bill into the 
present session of the Legislature, au- 
thorizing the setting apart of a special 
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The old pioneer sawmill, Mill Valley, some twelve miles north of San 
Francisco. 
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district in Marin County to be known 
as “The Mount Tamalpais Game 
Refuge.” Realizing that the time is 
not ripe for the permanent acquisition 
of the Tamalpais Park project, they 
believe that the establishment of a 
large game preserve upon the moun- 
tain and its surrounding hills will main- 
tain this region as a quasi-public play- 
ground until the larger plan can be ac- 
complished. It is the purpose of the 
Clark-Owens Bill to prohibit the hunt- 
ing of game animals or birds within 
the limits of the Tamalpais Game 
Refuge at any season. The area to be 
inclosed extends northward from Man- 
zanita Station on the Northwestern 
Pacific Railway past the towns of 
Corte Madera, Larkspur and Ross Val- 
ley to San Anselmo; thence north- 
westerly along the railroad route be- 
yond Camp Taylor to the Olema Road. 
Turning westerly to the quaint old 
village of Olema, the boundary then 
dips southerly to the east shore of the 
inner bay of Bolinas. Past Willow 


Camp, the mouth of Steep Ravine, and 
Rocky Point, the western line extends 
to Tennessee Cove, four miles above 
Point Bonita. The southern boundary 


follows the wagon road _ through 
Tennessee Valley to Manzanita Sta- 
tion. This tract will include the water- 
shed of Mt. Tamalpais, the Bolinas 
Ridge, and the rugged range of hills 
to the northward, in which the San 
Anselmo, Lagunitas and Paper-Mill 
Creeks take their rise. About six or 
seven miles in an air line northwest- 
ward from the crest of Tamalpais lies 
the Carson Ridge, 1750 feet in its high- 
est elevation. On its cool northern 
slopes are splendid forests, shading 
the tributaries of the Big Carson, a 
beautiful wild stream, brawling over 
huge mossy boulders with musical 
cascades. Graceful maple trees can- 
opy its margin, their glossy foliage 
contrasting with the tawny shafts of 
the shaggy evergreens. In the fall, 
their leaves blaze through the forest 
aisles, or plate the slaty ledges with 
gold. June is full of rare delights 
along the cascading Carson. Tiger- 
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lilies flaunt their carnival pageantry 
beside the faint-traced trail. Azaleas 
hang their fragrant clusters across the 
wildwood path. The Little Carson 
is an exquisite counterpart to the 
larger stream, flowing in a _ parallel 
direction to the southward of Carson 
Ridge. Both of these brooks flow 
through an unoccupied wilderness, 
drained by the lovely Lagunitas. Ex- 
quisite glades alternate with the tim- 
bered canyons, and it is there that the 
surviving deer are often to be seen. 
In the open season the Carson coun- 
try, as well as the more accessible 
slopes of Tamalpais and the Bolinas 
Ridge, are alive with hunters. Fre- 
quently the whistle of a stray bullet 
comes to the startled ear of the holi- 
day roamer, and it is indeed a marvel 
that more lives have not been lost 
through the carelessness of would-be 
deer-slayers. One of the most charm- 
ing delights of the little wilderness 
of Tamalpais is the occasional sight 
of a bounding deer in one of these 
upland parks, which Nature seems to 
have made for them. Only a few sur- 
vivors are left now, and the time 
has come when the pot-hunter and his 
kin will have to seek pastures new. 
On the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, this bill has 
been presented to the legislature, for 
the purpose of making it possible for 
countless thousands of city dwellers 
to wander at will over this grand old 
mountainside, free from restraint or 
risk of accidental shooting. A board 
of managers, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, will be empowered to accept 
donations of land or leaseholds from 
the owners of the present game pre- 
serves. The managers will employ 
wardens to enforce the provisions of 
this Act, and every effort will be made 
to afford harmless animals and birds a 
safe asylum in this region. And so, 
the lovers of Tamalpais believe that at 
the second sitting of the bifurcated 
legislature of California the Tamal- 
pais Game Refuge will be established 
by law. All the people of the State 
will benefit by this measure, and no 
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John Muir, Nature lover, after whom Muir Woods was named. 


saddled 
upon the tax-payers of California for 
the benefit of any one district. Mount 
Tamalpais, Muir Woods and the wil- 
derness of the Marin Hills will be- 
come more and more the star scenic 


burden of expense will be 


attraction of the Coast Range. This 
great public playground will be free 
for every comer, and no visitor to 
San Francisco will find his trip com- 
plete without crowning it by a climb 
or a ride to the top of Tamalpais. 




















(Highly ‘tiagnified.) 





Female of a Mediterranean fruit fly. 


Guarding 
California 
from 
fruit 


Pests 
By Eugene B. Block 











your fancy fruit basket? 

_ Very likely you never 
have. Every fruit grower in Califor- 
nia-hopes that you never will. 

And if you have not made the ac- 
quaintance of this insignificant little 
pest it is only because the State of 
California maintains a force of trained 
men in San Francisco to inspect every 
fruit, every vegetable, and every 
flower that comes into this city from 
foreign ground. Their examination of 
these horticultural imports for traces 
of the dreaded fly is as thorough as 
the customs inspector’s search of the 
suspicious looking passenger’s bag- 
gage for smuggled trinkets. When the 
slightest trace of the tropical bug is 
detected, the fruit, the flower or the 
vegetable, as it may be, is seized 
without a moment’s notice and 
promptly destroyed. 

Not alone is San Francisco ° the 
scene of this continuous scrutiny, but 
in every county of the State, besides 
every port where steamers land, gov- 
ernment ezents are ever on the alert 


AVE YOU EVER found a 
H Mediterranean fruit fly in 


to inspect the fruits and other horti- 
cultural products to prevent the land- 
ing on California soil of even one little 
fruit fly or its eggs. 

One tiny brown fly, half the size 
of the every-day house fly, does not 
look particularly dangerous. In fact, 
one is very apt to buzz by you un- 
noticed. Yet if these little flies should 
succeed in eluding the quarantine offi- 
cers, and paying us a visit, every 
State in the Union would close its 
doors to the 70,000 carloads of fruit 
that roll out of California each year. 

That is why the State maintains a 
corps of bacteriologists to inspect 
every bundle of fruit, flowers and 
vegetables that come into the State 
by railroad, steamer, express or mail. 

Yet the Mediterranean fruit fly, the 
most dreaded of all fruit pests, is not 
the only insect for which the inspec- 
tors search. It has scores of relatives 
that are equally unwelcome in the 
State, and there are hundreds and 
hundreds of other pests, common in 
various parts of America, Europe and 
Asia, that must not be brought into 
California. Even various parts of the 
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inspectors boarding a 


Quarantine 
steamer in the bay, on their quest 
of searching for infected hor- 
ticultural products. 


United States are infested with fruit 
pests, and the products thus infected 
are likewise barred from the State. 

California has fruit flies of her own 
to worry about. The advent of new 
ones is the constant worry of the fruit 
growers. Consequently the yearly ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars in 
the maintenance of the horticultural 
quarantine service is considered a 
necessity. 

Probably no branch of the State 
government demands greater authority 
than the quarantine bureau. Every 
importing company, commission mer- 
chants, the railroads, steamship lines, 
ships’ crews, even those employed in 
handling Uncle Sam’s mail and par- 
cel post, bow to the will of the Cali- 
fornia quarantine officer, and play 
their parts in guarding the State from 
outside fruit pests. 


Statutes are behind the quarantine 

officer in the performance of his ar- 
duous duties. The State legislature, 
with a full realization of the import- 
ance of the work, has given the quar- 
antine bureau full power, first, to for- 
bid the landing or distribution of all 
horticultural products until they have 
been examined and found free of for- 
bidden pests, then to destroy infested 
imports. Still the law goes further 
and provides ample punishment for 
those who would step in the way of 
the quarantine officers and disobey the 
laws. 
To execute these powers, ships must 
be boarded at sea, baggage of passen- 
gers must be examined, fruit and flow- 
ers must be scrutinized, even packages 
of fruit, vegetables and flowers ar- 
riving by express or other agencies 
must be held from delivery until they 
pass the piercing eyes of the State in- 
spectors. 

Trained by years of experience and 
study, the State quarantine officers 
can detect at a moment’s notice the 
presence of fruit flies or their larvae. 
If the imported product is found to be 
infected with a pest not already in 
California it is destroyed. Boiling in 
steam is the common means of de- 
struction. Only in a few cases where 
pests can be killed without damage to 
the product, is fumigation resorted to. 

Legislative enactment in California 
has put a ban on large varieties of 
fruits and plants grown in foreign 
lands that are known to be the com- 
mon prey of the Mediterranean fly, 
and its most dangerous relatives. Such 
products are barred from California. 
Those who bring them here are not 
even given an opportunity to return 
them. Destruction takes place imme- 
diately, for the State cannot take the 
risk of allowing such products here 
even long enough to be inspected. 

Of all the horticultural products 
brought into California by steamer 
those most commonly infested with 
the Mediterranean fly are the fruits, 
vegetables and flowers of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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Time was when tourists, returning to 
the State from the Islands delighted 
in filling their trunks with mangoes, 
grape fruit, alligator pears, and the 
dozens of other fruits that grow to 
perfection in the tropics. But those 
days have passed, and the tourist 
coming to California from the Ha- 
waiian Islands with an assortment of 
tropical fruits and plants as memen- 
toes of his voyage, suffers the chagrin 
of having his treasures unceremoni- 
ously confiscated aboard the steamer 
before he lands and rudely destroyed. 
The forbidden Hawaiian products are 
strawberry guavas, alligator pears, 
mangoes, guavas, oranges, Chinese 
plums, papaya, Chinese ink berry, 
kamani seeds, prickly pear, loquat, 
persimmons, kumquat, eugenia, mock 
orange, damson plums, carambolas, 
string beans, peach, Chinese orange, 
green peppers, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
grapes, squash, figs, rose apple, star 
apple, mountain apple, coffee berries, 
wild guava, grape fruit, natal plum, 
limes and melons. There are no ques- 
tions asked. These fruits and flowers 
are not even examined. California 
has placed her official embargo on 
these thirty-five Hawaiian products. 
They simply cannot be brought ashore, 
for they are considered the common 
prey of the dreaded Mediterranean fly. 

In passing, it may be explained that 
the female of the fly place their eggs 
within the meat of the fruit in such 
a way that the skin does not show that 
it has been penetrated, thus making 
detection from the outside practically 
impossible to all but the skilled in- 
spector. The female of the fly is 
equipped with an ovipositor which is 
projected into the fruit, and through 
this the eggs are laid. They develop 
inside the fruit until they become full- 
grown flies. 

In such quantities are the eggs 
sometimes placed in tropical fruits 
that 128 flies have been known to 
breed from one fig. 

In Mexico and Central America 
thrives another specie of fruit fly, and 
so prevalent is it in those parts that 


Searching a passengers baggage for 
horticultural products barred 
from California. 


the fruit importations from there are 
denied landing in California, just as 
the Hawaiian products are barred. 
There are seven quarantined products 
from this section. They are oranges, 
sweet limes, mangoes, achras sapotes, 
peaches, guavas and plums. 

San Francisco, the largest port of 
entry of California, is, in consequence, 
the one at which the quarantine de- 
partment must concentrate its efforts. 
Here steamers which must be searched 
arrive almost each day, railroads, ex- 
press companies and the mails daily 
bring into the city large quantities of 
horticultural products which must be 


‘examined before they can be delivered 


to the consignees. 
Verily, San Francisco provides work 
aplenty for the quarantine division, 
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and the varied duties that confront the 
inspectors at this port are well illus- 
trative of the actual work performed 
by this unostentatious yet most im- 
portant branch of the State govern- 
ment. 

Of the ocean liners that land at San 
Francisco, all share the scrutiny of the 
quarantine officers. Vessels plying be- 
tween here and the Hawaiian Islands 
are boarded by inspectors just after 
they have passed through the Golden 
Gate. Trans-Pacific liners are met at 














A mango infected with the larvae of 
Mediterranean fruit fly. 


the dock by inspectors, and all horti- 


cultural products which passengers 
may have with them are examined be- 
fore they can be taken from the wharf. 

As soon as a steamer from the 
Hawaiian Islands drops anchor in the 
“stream” after passing through the 
Golden Gate, the “bug men,” as the 
quarantine inspectors are dubbed in 
shipping circles, accompany the Fed- 
eral doctors in a revenue cutter and 
board the arriving steamer. 
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Once aboard the vessel, the inspec- 
tors are furnished with a manifest 
showing what horticultural products 
are included in the cargo. These are 
examined before they can be landed, 
but the attention of the officers is 
directed first of all to the baggage of 
passengers. 

The passengers already have 
agreed, on purchasing their tickets 
from the steamship company, to per- 
mit an inspection of their luggage— 
hand baggage and all—by the State 
officers. So while the steamer is 
speeding through the lower bay to the 
dock, the passengers in turn open their 
baggage and stand by while the in- 
spectors look for flowers, plants, bulbs, 
fruits or anything that may be in- 
fected with fruit flies. 

If any of the fruits or flowers of the 
Islands that are barred from here 
should be found, their lease of life is 
short. They are confiscated without 
even an examination, and boiled in 
the steam of the vessel’s engines, for 
that is a quick and effective means of 
destruction. Products that are not on 
the tabooed list are examined, and on 
their condition rests the inspectors’ de- 
cision as to whether they may be 
brought ashore. 

Liners plying between here and the 
Orient are met at the dock by the State 
officers, where all horticultural pro- 
ducts in the possession of passen- 
gers undergoes the same scrutiny be- 
fore it is permitted to be taken from 
the dock. Boarding of the trans- 
Pacific vessels is not deemed neces- 
sary, as the customs officers meet 
these steamers in the bay and prevent 
baggage being brought ashore. 

Once they are docked, baggage is 
searched on the wharf by the customs 
men, and as soon as horticultural pro- 
ducts are found among the possessions 
of passengers, they dre turned over 
to the quarantine officers. 

Though hundreds of steamers must 
be searched each year, they are not 
the only carriers of horticultural pro- 
ducts that call for the inspectors’ at- 
tention. There are the railroads, the 
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express companies and the United 
States mail.. Products arriving by 
these carriers must be examined and 
passed upon as carefully as those ar- 
riving on the steamers. 

Thanks to State statutes, which re- 
quire co-operation in keeping the 


dreaded pests out of California, the 
work of the quarantine bureau in 
guarding all of these avenues of im- 
portation is greatly facilitated. Rail- 
roads and express companies are re- 
quired to notify the officers of the 
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the bureau when shipments from out- 
side the State arrive at a post office. 

Importers and commission mer- 
chants receiving . vegetables, fruit or 
flowers from outside the State are re- 
quired by law to nétify the nearest 
quarantine officer at once of the arri- 
val, and must hold the importations 
until they have been passed for dis- 
tribution by the officers. 

For failure to heed the requirements 
of the law governing the inspection of 
imports, the laws of California pre- 








Quarantine inspectors searching cargo in dock before permitting its removal 
bythe owners. 


bureau, not only in San Francisco, but 
throughout the State, when shipments 
of horticultural products arrive from 
any point outside the State. Such 
shipments must be inspected before 
they can be forwarded to consignees. 
If they are found infected with fruit 
flies, they share the same fate as all 
other infected imports. 

Even the United States government, 
through the parcel post, plays a part 
in the routine by notifying officers of 


scribe a maximum fine of $500 or six 
months’ imprisonment or even both. 
Yet these punishments have seldom 
been imposed. Even arrests for viola- 
tions of the law are rare, for there is a 
general disposition on the part of all 
concerned to co-operate with Califor- 
nia in enforcing the regulations. 

The people do not want fruit pests in 
California, and they are willing to do 
their part in protecting the fruit in- 
dustry of the Golden State. 








A. Tirolese Schloss 


By Arthar Inkersley 


HE wonderful mountain re- 
gion known as Tirol contains 
many picturesque cities, 


towns and villages, but few 
more interesting than Brixen, for nine 
centuries the capital of a spiritual 
principality that was suppressed in 
1803. During all those centuries the 
Prince-Bishop of Brixen was a tem- 
poral sovereign, and he is still a peer 
of the Upper House of Austria. Brixen 
celebrated the one thousandth anni- 
versary of its civic existence five years 
ago. It is known not only for its his- 
torical associations, but also for the 
water-cure established by its Mayor, 
Dr. von Guggenberg, who was de- 
scribed by the famous Kneipp as his 
best disciple. The doctor is no mere 
faddist, but a skillful physician. As 
Mayor of Brixen he is responsible for 
the reorganization of its drainage and 
water supply, which are excellent. His 
hydropathic establishment is crowded 
in the spring and autumn seasons, 
among the patients being members of 
the imperial family of Austria, distin- 
guished statesmen, diplomatists, and 
persons of the highest society of 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Prague, and other 
cities of Austria-Hungary. There is 
also a sprinkling of Italians and Ger- 
mans among those who come to 
Brixen for the “cure;” but not many 
Americans have discovered this haven 
of rest and health. 

The Kneipp cure, as practiced at 
Brixen, consists of the scientific use 
of cold baths, douches, etc., adminis- 
tered in the Kur-haus, of walking bare- 
footed over meadows before the dew 
is dry, taking sun-baths, exercising in 
the open air and dieting carefully. Its 
effects are remarkable. The pale be- 
come rosy, delicate boys and girls ac- 
quire robust health, nervous and diges- 
tive maladies are banished. The clear, 


pure air of Brixen, free from wind, 
dust and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, contributes largely to the cure, 
which is aided by the simple, health- 
ful life led by the patients. 

The most remarkable cure, and the 
one that produced results of the great- 
est importance to Tirol, was that of 
Baroness Irma Apor. A young, beau- 
tiful and talented woman, she was 
stricken with a malady of the spine, 
and lay for sixteen years on a bed of 


suffering. The best physicians of Eu- 


rope tried vainly to restore her to 
health, and as a last resource, the 
Baroness Apor came to Brixen, mak- 
ing a vow that, if she recovered her 
strength she would never leave Tirol, 
but would devote the rest of her life 
and fortune to the welfare of the Tiro- 
lese. As by a miracle she rose from 
her bed entirely well. *She is now 
graceful, straight as an arrow and full 
of energy. Her vow has been kept 
faithfully. As evidences of her grati- 
tude to Providence, she has built in 
Franzensfeste (a town distant a few 
miles from Brixen) a handsome stone 
church, a school building adjacent 
thereto, an orphanage and a theatre 
for the peasants; while in the village 
of Girlan, a Home for Incurables, in 
which one hundred and thirty patients 
are cared for, has been established 
and maintained by her indomitable 
efforts. Though Franzensfeste is a 
town almost wholly inhabited by rail- 
road employees and can offer no at- 
tractions in itself to a woman of rank 
and wealth, the Baroness, like a mod- 
ern saint, lives there in the midst of 
her poor, directing, superintending 
and ever widening the scope of her 
many charitable enterprises. 

One afternoon during our stay in 
Brixen, we drove over to Franzens- 
feste, and paid a most interesting visit 











Schloss Trostburg, the Stamm-Schloss of the Wolkensteins and home of 
Count Oswald von Wolkenstein. 


to this charming woman, to whom we 
were presented by friends. Her man- 
ners are those of a great court lady, 
while her mode of life is that of a 
Sister of Charity. With the simplicity 
and frankness that characterize the 
well-born, she enthusiastically showed 
us her machine for printing in the 


Brail system books for the blind, her 
knitting machine, with which she 
makes most skillfully complete outfits 
of woolen clothing for thé needy, and 
a pile of warm garments produced 
within the past few days by her busy 
hands. 

Among the distinguished visitors to 
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Brixen during the summer of 1911 
were the Archduchess Maria Josefa, 
sister of the King of Saxony, and 
mother of the heir-presumptive to the 
Austrian crown, and her second son, 
the Archduke Maximilian, who spent 
five weeks there. 

About a mile above Brixen there 
stands on the mountain side a medie- 
val castle, with turrets at the corners 
and a great square tower in the center: 
the red-tiled roofs contrasting with the 
green of the surrounding trees. This 
is Schloss Pallaus, the residence of 
Baron and Baroness von Schonberg. 
Baron von Schonberg is a chamberlain 
to H. H. the Pope, and represents the 
King of Saxony at the Vatican. The 
Baroness was Elizabeth Ward, daugh- 
ter of the late Samue! G. Ward of Bos- 
ton and Washington. The king and 
royal family of Saxony have spent 
several summers at Seis, a viliage 
romantically situated above Brixen in 
that remarkable region known as the 
Dolomites. While at Seis they pay a 
Pallaus. 


visit each year to Schloss 
The Schloss has square towers at each 
corner of the encircling wall, and is 
still surrounded by the ancient moat, 
entrance to the courtyard being gained 
by a drawbridge leading to the gate- 


tower. The rooms in the Schloss, 
where we had tea one afternoon, are 
spacious, and have been restored in 
excellent taste. They contain excel- 
lent old Tirolese wood carvings. 

A little higher than Schloss Pallaus 
is another very interesting castle— 
Schloss Ratzotz. This was originally 
a small fortified post built by the 
Wolkensteins, one of the most power- 
ful feudal families of Tirol, in the 13th 
century, but enlarged later. It is so 
buried in the woods as to be almost in- 
visible. The Wolkensteins are de- 
scendants of Oswald von Wolkenstein, 
whose sweet songs and deeds of 
prowess made him famous throughout 
Tirol many eenturies ago. In wander- 
ing about Tirol, one constantly comes 
upon evidences of the power and im- 
portance of the Wolkenstein family, 
the present head of which is Count Os- 
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wald von Wolkenstein, whose ances- 
tral home is the splendid old Schloss 
Trostburg, to the south of Brixen. It is 
the Stamm-Schloss, and stands in a 
most picturesque and commanding po- 
sition, surrounded by dense woods. In 
the level valley in which the busy 
town of Bozen, distant about twenty 
miles from Brixen stands, is a sturdy 
Schloss, with a round tower at each of 
the four corners, that was once a Wol- 
kenstein stronghold. At Klausen, be- 
tween Bozen and Brixen, where the 
valley of the river Eisak narrows to 
an easily defensible defile, is a hand- 
some square stone house that was for- 
merly a* town residence of the same 
family. Count Ernest Wolkenstein, 
heir to the estates of another branch of 
the family, lives at Schloss Wildstein. 
As we have frequently been guests in 
the same house as Count Ernest Wol- 
kenstein, who is well known in New- 
port and New York, we were much in- 
terested in Schloss Ratzotz, which, 
while by no means so imposing as 
Trostburg, is still quite spacious and 
picturesque. Sometime during the last 
century, Schloss Ratzotz passed out of 
the hands of the Wolkensteins, and for 
awhile was occupied by peasant farm- 
ers, who lived in the lower part of the 
castle, and used some of the rooms 
opening on to the courtyard as stables 
and cowsheds. Then Baron and 
Baroness von Schonberg bought it, and 
put it into habitable condition. After 
being rented to various persors for 
short periods, it became the property 
of Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. MacNutt, 
who had been spending the summers 
near Brixen for some years. They 
have thoroughly restored it, decorating 
it inside and out with excellent taste, 
putting on a new roof, building a pri- 
vate chapel, laying out beautiful gar- 
dens (terraced on account of the steep- 
ness of the hillside), constructing 
fountains, equipping the interior with 
a steam heating apparatus, hot and 
cold water, bath rooms and other mod- 
ern conveniences. 

Francis Augustus MacNutt is a 
native of Indiana, who was educated at 








“The Dolomites” near Groden. 


Harvard and was for some time in 
the United States Diplomatic Ser- 
vice as Secretary to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, Charge d’Affaires in 
Madrid, and in other positions. Mrs. 
MacNutt was Miss Margaret Ogden, a 
granddaughter of Clement C. Moore, 
the scholar, poet and musician, widely 
known as the author of “ "Twas the 
Night Before Christmas” and “Lines 
Written After a Snowstorm.”. The 
first named poem was composed one 
afternoon while Mr. Moore was driv- 
ing home from New York City, and 
was published anonymously in the 
Troy Sentinel of December 23, 1823. It 
drew enthusiastic praise both from 
grown-up people and children, and has 
been translated into almost every 
tongue. It is a curious coincidence 
that the legend of St. Nicholas and 
the Christmas nuts had its origin on 
the hills just above Ratzotz, the home 
of the poet’s granddaughter. The le- 
gend runs as follows: Two of St. Ur- 
sula’s eleven virgins, on _ returning 
from the Holy Land, settled down in 
the hamlet of St. Andres and were re- 


duced to extreme poverty, their only 
sustenance being the herbs and nuts 


they gathered in the woods. St. 
Nicholas, passing that way one Christ- 
mas eve, met the virgins gathering 
chestnuts in the forest. He knew 
their piety, and when the women re- 
turned to their hermitage and opened 
the bag the nuts were found changed 
into gold pieces. This was the source 
of the legend of St. Nicholas reward- 
ing good people with presents and ori- 
ginated the custom of decorating 
Christmas trees with gilded and sil- 
vered nuts. 

To return to Schloss Ratzotz: The 
private chapel can be entered from the 
outside or from the yellow drawing- 
room of the Schloss. Its stained glass 
window is copied from the famous fig- 
ure of St. Francis by Alonso Cano in 
the treasury of the cathedral of To- 
ledo in Spain. The drawing-rooms 
contain many handsome~ vases and 
other works of art that were in the 
Pamphili-Doria Palazzo in Rome, 
where the MacNutts lived while Mr. 
MacNutt was Chamberlain to the 
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Pope. The principal window of the 
small drawing-room opens on a gallery 
which commands fine views of the 
gardens, of the city and cathedral of 
Brixen, of upland pastures dotted with 
farm houses and churches, of snow- 
capped mountains and glaciers tower- 
ing above all. Along the river Eisak, 
now on one bank and now on the other, 
runs the railroad, but it is so dwarfed 
by the greatness of its environment 
that it is scarcely a disturbing element 
in the landscape. 

One of the most attractive rooms in 
the Schloss is the library, where Fran- 
cis MacNutt, who is a scholar, his- 
torian, antiquarian and playwright, 
spends much of his time. Here hang 
several notable portraits, among them 
being one of St. Francis Xavier by 
Murillo. This formerly belonged to 
Maximilian, the ill-fated Emperor of 
Mexico, and was presented to Mr. 
MacNutt by his tutor, the Abbe Fis- 
cher, who was Secretary to the Em- 
peror. Another portrait is of Anne 
Carter of Shirley, the mother of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. This shows a 
pretty girl dressed in a blue frock in 
the Old Colonial style, and wearing 
a miniature of General Washington, on 
the frame of which is inscribed “From 
Washington to his beloved Anne.” 
There are also portraits of Pope Inno- 
cent X and his famous sister-in-law, 
Donna Olympia, Princess of Valmon- 
tone. The two last-named portraits 
adorned Mr. MacNutt’s study in the 
Pamphilos Doria Palace. In a corner 
is a marble bust of General Washing- 
ton; while the books on the shelves 
deal almost exclusively with Ameri- 
can history. The atmosphere of the 
room is distinctly American, and one 
feels that its owner, though he has 
lived many years in Europe and speaks 
four European languages besides Eng- 
lish, is still an American at heart, 
clinging tenaciously to his American 
associations. 

Mr. MacNutt is a brilliant and in- 
dustrious writer, having published a 
translation in two volumes of the “Let- 
ters of Relation of Cortes to the Em- 


peror Charles V;” a volume entitled 
“Fernando Cortes and the Conquest 
of Mexico,” which forms one of the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series; and a 
“Life of Bartholomew Las Casas.” 
During the past summer he has been 
engaged upon an English edition of 
the old Latin Chronicle of Peter, Mar- 
tyr of Anghera, known as the Decades 
of Peter Martyr. The book will be 
published in New York next winter. 

Many distinguished persons are 
found among the visitors to Schloss 
Ratzotz. Mr. MacNutt has lived un- 
der most favorable conditions in many 
of the famous cities of the world, and 
knows -notable people almost every- 
where. The guest-book contains the 
autographs of royalties, bishops and 
prelates of the church, diplomatists 
and men of note. Among American 
names are those of Dudley Foulke, 
William G. McAdoo, Mrs. Seth Bar- 
ton French, and Miss Amy Townsend. 
The list of European visitors includes 
the Archduke Maximilian, who played 
golf-croquet on the lawn at Ratzotz, 
and was so much pleased with the 
modern English game that, on his re- 
turn to Miramar, near Trieste, he in- 
troduced it there. 

Mrs. MacNutt is a charming hostess, 
and during her stay in Tirol each year 
holds informal receptions every Sun- 
day afternoon. At one of the recep- 
tions my wife and I had the pleasure 
of meeting H. S. H. the Princess Odes- 
calchi d’Orsay, a descendant of the 
famous dandy Comte d’Orsay, and 
widow of a great Hungarian noble; 
Princess Melanie Zichy-Metternich, a 
daughter of the great Chancellor who 
contributed so largely to the downfall 
of that scourge of Europe, Napoleon; 
the Countess Dessewffy, Count and 
Countess Oswald von Wolkenstein; 
Count Ledochowski and his brother, 
Monsignor Ledochowski, Canon of 
Olmutz; Count and Countess Hom- 
pesch (Count Hompesch was Austrian 
Embassador to Great Britain), Baron 
and Baroness von Schonberg, and 
Baroness Kuhn, wife of the Austrian 
Minister at King Manuel’s court. 





“He That Restraineth His Lips” 


By Virginia L. Bonsall 


T WAS a §ssstrait-laced, deeply 
moral community, that took life 
seriously at all times, but every 
summer, when the crops were 

laid by, and temporal matters in such 
shape that it could take time for spiri- 
tual things, it had religious revivals 
when it brushed off the dust from its 
conscience and aired and sunned its 
morals, and set its soul in order gen- 
erally. 

At one of these meetings the neigh- 
bors noticed with growing surprise the 
interest shown by Lemuel Gale’s wife, 
Elizabeth—something she had never 
done before in all the twenty years 
she had lived in their midst. 

At that time, no woman in all the 
community was more respected, liked 
and looked up to than Elizabeth Gale, 
but it had not always been so, and 
she had never seemed exactly one of 
them, though if you had asked why, no 
one could have answered satisfactorily. 
For one thing, she was a total outsider, 
Lemuel having married her “way off 
somewhere,” and brought her among 
them suddenly and unannounced, and 
her dress, manners and appearance had 
been so different from their estab- 
lished standards that they did not take 
to her at all, but regarded her with 
an eye of suspicion as an alien and 
a mystery. 

She was so young then, so pretty, 
so gay, so worldly, so culpably attrac- 
tive to the wandering masculine eye, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the women soon marooned her in a sea 
of disapproval. Especially after the 
affair of young Joe Bailey! Joe had 
lost his head about her so entirely and 
thrown prudence and discretion to 


the winds so utterly that they turned 
him out of the church, and would have 
done the same with her, only she was 
then not in it. It was a disrupting, 
unprecedented scandal that stirred the 
very depths of the outraged com- 
munity. 

But through all and _ everything, 
Lemuel had defended her and stood 
up for her, with an unswerving faith 
and devotion that in time had its effect 
in breaking down the barriers of sus- 
picion and prejudice. And as time 
passed on, even the most biased had 
to admit that Elizabeth had changed. 
They saw that she honestly tried to 
conform to their crude and narrow 
ideals. She put aside her dainty ways 
with her dainty apparel. She sat at 
their feet and learned their hard and 
meagre economies. She served her 
husband and her children faithfully, 
and looked well to the ways of her 
household. And more than all, where- 
ever there was sickness or sorrow or 
trouble in any form, there was always 
her willing hand, her ready counsel, 
her unfailing sympathy. And the 
past was lived down, wiped out, and 
forgotten. 

Even Joe Bailey had long since been 
forgiven and taken back into the fold. 
He had married satisfactorily and set- 
tled down into an exemplary husband, 
father and church member, and if 
any remembered the days of his trans- 
gression, the recollection was nebu- 
lous, and free from reproach. Eliza- 
beth had also long been a member, and 
a good one according to the rule, but 
she had never shown any particular 
interest in revival times, never seemed 
to feel the need of being shaken up 
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and enthused and revived like all the 
others; so, as I said in the beginning, 
there was surprise when at last, after 
so many years of quiet, patient serv- 
ing she should rouse into troubled 
activity. It was as if the calm sur- 
face of a still, land-locked lake should 
suddenly break up into heaving swells. 
Through every service she sat with 
troubled eyes fixed upon the preach- 
er’s face in absorbed attention, as if 
weighing every word he uttered, as if 
every word was spoken directly to her. 
Whenever he asked all those who de- 
sired special prayers for their special 
sins to rise to their feet, she arose 
at once. When he requested all those 
who were penitent but did not feel 
themselves forgiven to kneel in their 
seats, she knelt at once, but when he 
called on any who had found forgive- 
ness and accepted salvation to come 
forward and give him their hands, 
she only covered her face with her 
hands and wept silently. “Sister Gale 
is surely under conviction,” one old 
member confided to another, “and I 
She’s a 


_ don’t exactly understand it. 
good church member and a Christian, 
if I ever knew one. To be sure—long 
time ago, you know—but that’s got 


nothing to do with it. Sometimes I 
have suspicioned, though, that she’s 
never really heard the call of the 
true spirit, and that call’s got to be 
heard and answered before the way is 
made clear.” 

But one day they had an “experience 
meeting,” at which the preacher called 
upon them all with impassioned fer- 
vor to confess their sins and cast their 
burdens upon the Lord, and every one 
present arose up one after another, and 
told of delinquencies and wrong-doing 
in the past, and forgiveness and peace 
in the present. And many wept, and 
some shoutéd, and old Brother Dob- 
bin, who always got happy at such 
times began to laugh the “holy laugh,” 
as he went about shaking hands with 
everybody, while the preacher con- 
tinued to exhort them to confess and 
be forgiven, and cast their burdens 
- upon the Lord! Suddenly, Elizabeth 
Gale arose to her feet: For one mo- 
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ment she stood with her hands pressed 
against the back of the bench in front 
of her, as if to steady herself, her 
eyes lowered, her lips moving as if in 
silent prayer. Then she raised her 
head, and looked steadily at the 
preacher’s face, her soft, dark eyes 
stormy and luminous with a strange, 
unnatural light. 

“Brother Rumble,” she began 
slowly, “the time has come when I 
can no longer keep silent. I must 
speak or my heart will burst within 
me! I must confess my sin and lay 
my grievous burden at the feet of 
the Lord, for I can bear it no longer 
on my own soul!” 

“Prafse the Lord!” shouted the 
preacher. “Yea, my sister! Come to 
the mercy seat, come to the sheltering 
arms!! All ye that are heavy laden—” 

With a moaning cry Elizabeth threw 
out her arms with a gesture of wild 
supplication: “Brothers and sisters, if 
you will let me call you so this one 
more time!” she cried entreatingly, 
“for twenty years I have been a 
whited sepulchre in your midst, but 
the Lord has given me grace to open 
the door and bring forth the bones of 
my transgressions, humbly, and in 
sorrow and contrition.” 

“Amen, Sister Gale! God bless 
you, sister! A broken and a contrite 
heart is a precious offering to the 
Lord!” shouted the preacher, but the 
eyes of the congregation were fixed 
upon Elizabeth in expectant wonder. 

“When I first came among you,” she 
went on steadily, “you thought maybe 
I was only vain and foolish, and after 
a while you forgave me and let me 
become one of you, and all these years 
it has lain on my conscience how I 
fooled and deceived you. I was a bad, 
wicked creature, steeped in vileness 
till I hardly knew the meaning of 
right and wrong. Don’t blame Lem,” 
she said earnestly, looking down one 
moment at her husband sitting beside 
her, his eyes upon the floor, his face 
quivering nervously. “Lem’s not to 
blame—he didn’t know. I fooled and 
deceived him too. He didn’t know 
anything about me except that I was 
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young and poor, and he pitied me— 
and wanted to take me away and take 
care of me. He thought I was too 
good for the life I lived—I reckon 
good men always think all girls are 
good—but he didn’t know how I had 
been raised. Oh, none of you here, in 
your safe, God-fearing homes, can 
ever know how some people are 
raised! When he first brought me 
here, I never even thought of trying to 
be good—not until my children came, 
like angels knocking at the door of my 
soul. And when I got to know what 
a good man Lem was—I had never 
known any good men _ before—and 
what it was to have a good man like 
him, and little children to love, it 
made me want to be good, too. And 
I hated the thought of what I had 
been. I was sorry, and ashamed of 
how I had deceived him, and all of 
you, and I tried with all my strength 
to make up for it in every way I 
could. But I had not fooled God— 
I could not deceive Him—and when 


He put forth His hand and took back 
the children He gave me—took them 
back one by one, as the blood was 
wrung from my heart drop by drop, I 
knew then that He was paying me the 


wages of sin. I saw myself just as 
He saw me—the liar, the cheat, the 
unclean, the false wife——” 

Lemuel started, and caught her arm, 
white to the lips: 

“Stop, Elizabeth! You are beside 
yourself. You don’t know what you 
are saying,” he said, in a low, choking 
voice, his hand trembling upon her 
arm. 

Joe Bailey’s wife gave her husband 
a quick glance as she noted that half 
the people looked at him, while the 
rest stared at Elizabeth—and Joe 
caught his lip between his teeth and 
his face turned red. 

“Yes, I do, Lem. I know what I 
am saying, and I know what it means 
for me, but the time has come when I 
can no longer lie to God and man. And 
I will wear the mask of deception no 
more. For twenty years I have known 
that the day would come when the 
bars would be let down and my spirit 
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would come out into the open. For 
twenty years I have been struggling 
and fighting with the fear of the 
knowledge and praying for strength 
against the day to come. And when 
Brother Rumble said we must confess 
our sins and lay bare our hearts that 
they might be cleansed of evil, I knew 
that the message was for me. I knew 
that the day had come at last when my 
soul must be stripped of its stolen gar- 
ments and stand before you all, naked 
and ashamed. And now I have laid 
down my burden at the feet of the 
Lord, and whatsoever cross He bids 
me take up in its stead, that will I 
do gladly. My faith is in Him, and 
though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him forever!” 

“Amen!” cried the preacher, some- 
what huskily, and without looking up. 

There was a moment of tense silence 
—during which the people sat shocked 
and astounded. Some looked uneasily 
at the preacher’s averted face, but 
the most of them stared at Elizabeth, 
still standing with outstretched arms, 
her face uplifted, in her eyes an in- 
describable expression—one in which 
the rapt look of spiritual exaltation 
was strangely blended with one of 
yearning human appeal. 

“Amen!” cried the preacher again, 
and seemingly arousing himself with 
an effort. “Yea, my sister, the Lord 
heareth the cry of the penitent soul, 
and His mercy endureth forever! Take 
up the cross and follow Him!” 

Old Brother Dobbin’s quavering 
voice broke forth: 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow thee. 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou henceforth my all shall be!” 


And the congregation, with evident 
abstraction, took up the solemn hymn, 
while Elizabeth sank down beside her 
silent husband and laid her shaking 
hand upon his. “Lem,” she said, im- 
ploringly, in a panting undertone, “oh, 
Lem!” 

But Lemuel gazed straight in front 
of him, and his hand did not move un- 
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der hers. And a sudden terror fell 
upon her, as one who wakes alone in 
a strange, dark place. That night 
Lemuel Gale died suddenly alone in 
his room. His wife could only say 
that when they came home from the 
meeting he had gone straight to their 
room and laid down upon the bed, com- 
plaining of a pain about his heart. 
She had gone out about some domes- 
tic duties, she said, and upon her re- 
turn, had found him lying just as she 
had left him, his right arm across 
his face. 

Thinking he had fallen asleep, she 
had put her hand on his head and 
found that his was the sleep that 
knows no waking. The Gales had 
weak hearts—his mother went just 
that way, some of the neighbors re- 
marked. And some others remarked 
that they noticed a bottle marked 
“poison” on the mantel shelf right 
over his head—and Lem was always 
a proud sort o’ man—and who knows? 
Anyhow, it was curious, and nobody 
knows. No, nobody knew, but they 
all knew enough, they thought, to 
agree fully with poor, distracted Eliza- 
beth, that the blow was dealt in pun- 
ishment for her sins by the God she 
had tried vainly to disarm by confes- 
sion. Also, they agreed fully with 
God that she deserved it. 
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But it was her death blow. For one 
year she lingered among them, though 
not of them, dwelling alone in her 
desolate home, a leper, a shunned 
pariah, shut out from the fellowship 
of those godly people. Then she died, 
humbly hoping to find Lem some- 
where in another world, and win from 
him there the forgiveness he refused 
her in this. 

And some of those godly women, 
when they saw her hands folded so 
peacefully upon her breast—such little 
white hands they were when she first 
came among them—tried hard not to 
remember how stained with sin they 
were, and some tried still harder not 
to remember how tenderly those same 
little, thin hands had always minis- 
tered to the sick and laid out the dead 
—how capable and willing and gentle 
they had been with all the erring, the 
troubled or the suffering. 

Remembrance is a two-edged sword, 
it cuts both ways. 

And Joseph Bailey is now a deacon 
in his church, and is regarded as an 
authority on the sinfulness and danger 
of levity and worldly pleasure. He is 
a rigidly rightecus man, very strict 
in all his views, and very much given 
to calling himself a brand saved from 
the burning—a sinner saved from the 
jaws of hell! 





A PACIFIC SUNSET 


Up from the depths of the sea where the coral caves encarmine 
Limitless leagues of light that filter from above; 

Up from the yellow beds where the amber glimmers dimly; 

Up through the mingling flood of blue and amethyst; 

Straight from the pearl and the pink that pave his shell-strewn 


pathway; 


High on the crest of the wave great Neptune, smiling, springs; 
Swift with a sweep of his arm he draws his dripping trident, 
Striking the dull gray clouds with a painter’s subtle skill. 

Then in a nuance soft all ocean’s mystic symbols 

Blend in a pageant frieze in the tints of the sunset sky. 


LANNIE Haynes MartTIN. 





The Infallible System 


By Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


Author of “The Turning of the Worms,” “Soft Snaps,” etc. 


HAT’S an easy combination 
—12345. Any fool can re- 
member that.” 

“Yes: that’s the way Chris 
Dalton gave it to me,” said Roy Kent, 
relinquishing the sheet of paper heav- 
ily covered with figures, to his chum, 
John Raymond, and watching his face 
anxiously as he scanned it. “It was 
worked out by a professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford University, and it’s 
the same system that the fellow they 
called the ‘Jubilee Plunger’ broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo. It’s as easy as 
pie, too.”’ 

“Sure. They’re all easy until you 
come to play ’em,” agreed Raymond, 
dubiously. ‘Has he ever tried to 
work it?” 

“Why, of course; that is, he claims 
he has—up in Goldfield, when the 
boom was on, and said he was doing 
fine until they caught on he was work- 
ing them, and then they cut him down 
to such a small limit that he couldn’t 
win.” 

“How do you mean, cut down the 
limit?” queried Raymond. 

“They limited his highest stake on 
the even chances—red and black, or 
odd and even—you can only work this 
system on the even chances, you know. 
Well, they limited any single stake to 
twenty-five dollars, and the smallest 
chips were ten cents, so you can see 
what chance he had if he came up 
against a run of bad luck.” 

“Well, we’d have the same _ diffi- 
culty, wouldn’t we?” queried Ray- 
mond. 

“Not if we work it right. You see, 


down in Arizona they’ve been gam- 
bling at roulette for so many years, 
and have had so many darned fool 
systems worked against them that 
they’ll only laugh at us. I met a fel- 
low who was in Yuma the other day, 
and he tells me that they play with 
five cent chips there, and give you a 
limit up to $50 on the even chances.” 

“And would that be big enough?” 

“What, fifty dollars? Sure. We'd 
never reach that; not with five cent 
chips. Chris Dalton worked it out 
with me, and he’s going to lend me a 
small roulette wheel he has, and says 
we can try the system out for a month 
if we like before we start in to work 
it in Arizona.” 

“Yes, we'd have to get it down good 
and pat,” said John Raymond. “And 
I suppose he’d help to demonstrate 
the proposition P” 

“Sure: he volunteered that himself, 
and said that if we can find a single 
flaw in the system that he’ll refund the 
whole two hundred dollars. We can’t 
ask fairer than that.” 

“Seems reasonable enough,” agreed 
Raymond, marking down a fresh com- 
bination of figures on the sheet of 
paper. “As far as I can see, Roy, if 
you only win one out of three spins 
you break even. It’s practically a two 
to one chance in our favor.” 

Roy Kent banged the table enthusi- 
astically with his fist. ‘“That’s exactly 
what it is,” he exclairned. “Two to 
one on us every time. Here, I’ll show 
you how it is again,” and reaching for 
a sheet of paper, he moistened his 
pencil and put down the following 
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figures—12345. “There,” he said, and 
his chum leaned over and watched his 
pencil closely. “That’s the combina- 
tion. Now, you take the first figure, 
which is 1, and the last figure, which 
is 5, and start your first bet. 1 and 5— 
that’s 6. Well, if you lose that, you 
add on what you have lost—that is 6 
chips—to the tail of your combination 
—making it 123456—see?” 

“Yes,” said Raymond. “I’m getting 
to see it, all right. You take the first 
and last figures all the time and add 
them together and make that your bet, 
and every time you lose you add on 
the amount you have lost to the tail 
of your combination. That’s the idea, 
isn’t it?” 

“Exactly. Here, we'll start a fresh 
combination. Now, every time you 


win, you strike-off the first and the 
last figures until you use all the fig- 
ures.” 

“T see,” said Raymond. “And then 
you start the combination afresh?” 


“Yes; 12345, and go on as before; 
and every time your combination has 
been worked out, you will find that 
you'll have won 15 chips. It’s just like 
clock work.” 

“Sounds like Monte Cristo with a 
dash of Rockefeller on the _ side,” 
grinned Raymond, his eyes glistening 
at the prospect of untold wealth. “But 
suppose you’re betting on the red, and 
the marble drops to the black a great 
number of times in succession? Sup- 
posing you have a big run of bad luck? 
How then?” 

“Makes no difference, if the limit is 
big enough. Takes you longer to fin- 
ish out the combination, that’s all. 
You see, every time you win you 
scratch off two figures, and every time 
you lose you only add on 1 figure, so 
the combination has to work itself out. 
And the beauty of it is that you can 
be playing the red and / can be play- 
ing the black, at the same time, and 
we'll both be winning.” 

“T don’t see how you can make that 
out,” said Raymond. “It don’t seem 
possible.” 

“Why, sure,” cried Kent, delight- 
edly. “That’s the beauty of it. That 
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is where we’ll have them locoed. We’ll 
both be working the same combination. 
One of us will be winning out quicker 
than the other, but we’ll both be win- 
ning right along.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” 

“Yes, as far as I can see, it’s great,” 
said Kent, rising and stretching his 
long, athletic frame. “We can clean 
out every gambling joint in the United 
States and then hike over to Monte 
Carlo. I'll go and get that roulette 
wheel from Dalton, and some boxes 
of chips, and we’ll work the thing out 
to a finish. Any fool can see it’s the 
right dope, though.” 

John Raymond agreed with him, 
and after the other had gone out, sat 
figuring the combination with increas- 
ing relish, for strange to relate, the 
two somewhat impecunious young 
clubmen had unexpectedly come into 
possession of the unique but simple 
mathematical problem that had, some 
years before, been thought out by the 
scientific master of mathematics at 
Oxford University, and given by him 
to his wealthy and reckless young 
pupil, the famous “Jubilee Plunger,” 
who promptly put it to account by 
testing it on the tables of the Mes- 
sieurs Blanc, with the result that is 
well known in European gambling 
circles. 

In less than an hour Kent returned, 
bearing a miniature roulette wheel and 
several boxes of chips. He was ac- 
companied by Chris Dalton, a middle- 
aged Spring street broker, who, for 
the sum of two hundred dollars, had 
sold them the secret of the combina- 
tion, and who was, according to his 
promise, perfectly willing to demon- 
strate how in even-chance gambling 
the worker of the system could con- 
sistently win out. 

At their request he took the bank 
and spun the wheel; the two young 
men each backing one of the two col- 
ors, red and black, and each working 
out their respective combinations, 
glowing with increasing enthusiasm as 
they augmented their stack of chips 
slowly but surely. 

After some two hours’ play the large 
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pile of chips with which the banker 
had started had found its way to the 
workers of the combination, and they 
then started afresh, and kept steadily 
at the game for the best part of two 
days, at the end of which time they 
declared themselves satisfied that the 
broker had parted with the secret of 
the combination at an amount far be- 
low its value. 

Neither of them being particularly 
well in funds, they could not reward 
him as they wished, but promised him 
a reasonable share of the wealth 
which promised to be theirs in the al- 
most immediate future. Dalton gravely 
thanked them, and told them that he 
would greatly appreciate the prom- 
ised large sums of money, but did not 
appear to be unduly enthusiastic, nor 
did his eyes glisten as avariciously as 
did the others. 

“What gets me is why you haven’t 
gone on working this game yourself,” 
John Raymond declared. “What was 
your reason for selling the secret to 
Roy for two hundred dollars?” 

“Well, in the first place, I’m not a 
gambler,” replied Dalton, “and even 
if I was I couldn’t go on playing that 
combination for long. It’s too much 
like work.” 

“How d’you mean, too much like 
work P” queried Kent. 

“Tt’s too much of a sameness. You 
have got to play at least ten hours a 
day to make it worth while, and you’ve 
got to keep your wits about you every 
minute you’re playing.” 

“You’ve got to do that in any busi- 
ness,” argued Raymond. 

“Yes, but wait till you strike a gam- 
bling joint and you'll see what I 
mean,” returned Dalton. “You see, 
you have to play very small stakes 
so as to keep within the limit, and the 
monotony of winning the same amount 
every time you finish the combination 
gets on your nerves. I’d rather break 
stones than keep at it for long. The 
sound of the marble running around 
the wheel drives you nearly crazy.” 

“Oh, we shan’t mind that,” said Roy, 
cheerily. “As long as we rake in the 
dough, a marble running around won’t 
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worry us. What I want to know, 
though, is why that Jubilee Plunger 
fellow gave up playing the system, 
and how he ever managed to go broke 
the way he did.” 

“Because he was a born gambler, 
and the monotony of playing the sys- 
tem got on his nerves, I guess. He 
took to playing reckless, and ended up 
by keeping a bunch of race horses and 
shooting at the clay pigeons, and all 
the sharpers in Europe got after him. 
It’s easy enough to make money if 
you know how,” said Dalton, sagely, 
“but it takes a fellow with a level 
head to keep it. I don’t want to dis- 
courage you fellows, because you’ve 
got a good thing in that system, but 
take my word for it, you'll soon get 
tired of winning.” 

The two optimists laughed at his 
fears, and again thanking him warmly 
as he took his final departure, set 
about preparing for their excursion to 
the gambling towns of Arizona, hav- 
ing pooled their joint available cash, 
which, in all, amounted to something 
over two thousand dollars. 

It was evening ere they reached 
Yuma, and could scarcely control their 
impatience in their desire to test the 
infallibility of the system. After a 
hurried meal, they set off up _ the 
street in quest of a likely gambling 
place, which they reckoned would not 
be difficult to find, as every second 
house in the town boasted itself a 
saloon, from which the sounds of a 
jingling piano and the rattle of chips 
made inviting bids to enter. 

“Now, the main thing that Dalton 
warned us against is to look out that 
we don’t bump into an electric wheel,” 
counselled Roy Kent, as they brought 
their steps to a halt outside the Red 
Dog, which had caught their fancy, 
it being the most prosperous and im- 
posing looking saloon in the street. 
“He said he struck an electric wheel 
once and it nearly cleaned him out.” 

“How are we to know an electric 
wheel from one that’s on the level ?” 
demanded John Raymond. “All rou- 
lette wheels look alike to me.” 

“It’s pretty hard to tell ‘em, Dal- 
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ton said, but if we find that luck runs 
against us more than seems right, we 
will have to quit and try somewhere 
else. Now, I’m going to stick to the 
black and you keep to the red, and 
- as we'll both be winning, the fellows 
who are working the wheel are sure to 
get mad, so we won’t be able to play 
too long in the one place.” 

“No, they’re apt to get ugly,” 
agreed Raymond, eyeing with disfavor 
the uncouth looking customers who 
were entering and coming from the 
saloon, and who did not conceal their 
curiosity as they passed the two 
fairly well dressed strangers. ‘And, 
whatever we do, Roy, we mustn’t take 
a drink in any of these places, no mat- 
ter what happens. If they see we’re 
winning right along they'll try and 
dope us in some way. I’m going to 
stick to ginger ale, and have the bot- 
tles opened right in front of me, so’s 
to make sure that everything’s ll 
right; you’d better do the same.” 

They entered the Red Dog and 
sauntered to the roulette wheel, round 
which were grouped some half dozen 
men in uncouth dress and several girls 
in abbreviated skirts and decollete 
waists, eagerly watching the outcome 
of each spin of the wheel and ready to 
cajole the winners to spend a goodly 
portion of their winnings in liquid re- 
freshment. 

They watched the marble spinning 
for several turns and then Roy Kent 
addressed the anemic looking young 
man who was handling the wheel and 
exhorting the players to “make your 
stakes.” 

“What’s your limit on the black and 
red, or any of the even chances?” he 
queried. 

“Ten dollars,” replied the twirler 
of the wheel promptly, his self-rolled 
cigarette hanging loosely from his 
hard, thin lips. “Come on, now, make 
your stakes!” he droned on, his hand 
on the wheel and giving it a whirl. 

“Ten dollars!” John Raymond ex- 
claimed, edging close beside his 
friend. ‘Why, that’s no kind of a 
limit. My friend and I here want to 
try out a system, and we mean to try 
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it out good, but we can’t try it out 
with a ten dollar limit.” 

“A system, eh?” queried the twirler, 
immediately interested. “What kind 
of a system ?” John Raymond laughed. 

“That’s our business,” he retorted. 
“Maybe it isn’t any good, but we want 
to try our luck with it. We've figured 
it out and if we can get a fifty dollar 
limit, we think there’s something in 
z” 

“What! On the even chances?” 
exclaimed the artist at the wheel. “I 
guess you don’t want much! Why, 
you could double up on that and go 
on till you’re bound to win!” 

“Well, there’s no use in discussing 
it,” Roy Kent broke in, catching his 
chum by the arm. “Come on, old man, 
and we'll try somewhere else.” And 
they both turned from the table to 
the door. 

“Here, what’s the matter, Bob?” 
cried an authoritative voice from the 
far end of the room, and a tall, stout 
man rose from the faro table at which 
he had been dealing, under shelter of 
the long, bottle-laden bar, and waddled 
to the roulette wheel with such haste 
as his bulk would permit. Recogniz- 
ing a voice of authority, the two 
friends arrested their exit. 

“They’re asking for a fifty dollar 
limit on the even chances,” explained 
the twirler of the wheel. “I told ’em 
ten dollars is the limit we allows on 
them, but they say they has a system 
and they can’t work it except they 
has a fifty dollar limit.” 

“A system, eh?” said the proprie- 
tor of the saloon, turning from his em- 
ployee to the couple in the doorway. 
“How much yer got?” 

“Several hundred dollars we’re will- 
ing to risk on it,” replied John Ray- 
mond stiffly. “But we can’t try it on 
any fool limit like ten dollars. No 
system can be worked on less than a 
fifty dollar limit, and even that’s 
pretty slim.” The bulky proprietor 
took a step back and whispered to his 
anemic employee: 

“Look here, Bob, I guess it’ll be all 
right. I’ve seen fellers playin’ these 
fool systems before, and none of ’em 
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was worth a damn. We've had ’em in 
here lots of times, and all of ’em went 
I guess it’ll be all 


away broke. 
right.” 

“But a fifty dollar limit, Mr. Mal- 
lory!” protested Bob. 

“That'll be all right,” asserted Mal- 
lory. “There’s no system on earth can 
beat the wheel if they stick to it long 
enough. All right,” he called, address- 
ing the two friends. “We'll give yer 
a fifty dollar limit. Get a seat at the 
table there, and I’ll send yer the bar- 
tender.” 

Kent and Raymond seated them- 
selves side by side at the roulette 
wheel, and invested each in twenty- 
five dollars worth of five-cent chips. 

When they extracted their writing 
tablets and placed them on their 
knees under cover of the table, the 
interest of the other players was natu- 
rally aroused, and feminine curiosity 
was rampant, but the young clubmen 
sat stolidly indifferent, and laid down 
their combinations of figures so dis- 
creetly that no prying eyes could 
gather what they were. The stout 
proprietor was keeping watch on them 
from his corner of the room, and his 
eyes narrowed with evident annoyance 
when the bartender exhibited the bot- 
tle of ginger ale which they had or- 
dered, with the request that it should 
be opened in their presence. 

“Put Rita and Laura on to ’em,” he 
whispered to the bartender, and 
catching the roving eye of the last- 
mamed maiden, gave her a wink and 
an expressive nod in the direction of 
the workers of the system. 

The other girl, an extremely pretty 
brunette, whose cbvious air of refine- 
ment had struck both the young men 
when they had cast their eyes around 
the saloon, and who seemed strangely 
out of place in that rough bar-room, 
leant across the back of Raymond’s 
chair in a fashion that should have 
properly been born of long intimacy. 

“I bet you’re going to win,” she 
purred, her lips close to his ear and 
a bared arm thrown negligently across 
his shoulder. “I don’t understand 
anything about figures, so you needn’t 
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be afraid I'll catch on to what you’re 
doing. \ You don’t mind my staying 
here, do you? I’m a dandy mascot.” 

Raymond shook his shoulders with 
a gesture of disgust, then glancing up 
underwent a change of feelings as his 
eyes rested on the refined, alluring 
face so close to his own, and smiled 
good-naturedly. 

“No, that’s all right,” he muttered, 
his blue eyes dancing with admira- 
tion at the soft brown ones poised in 
such friendly fashion above his shoul- 
der. “As long as you don’t interrupt 
me when I’m playing, I don’t mind,” 
and turning to the table once more, he 
nudged his partner with his knee. 
“See what I’ve got for a mascot!” 

Kent glanced up quickly from his 
writing tablet and scowled angrily. 
“Keep your mind on what you're do- 
ing,” he grumbled, reaching forward 
and placing six white chips on the red 
square in front of him. “Put your 
first play on the black, there, and don’t 
be a darned fool.” 

Thereafter, Raymond devoted closer 
attention to the game, and as they pro- 
ceeded, had the satisfaction of seeing 
his own and his partner’s pile of chips 
gradually growing larger; slowly, it is 
true, as only 15 chips accrued to them 
individually on completion of each 
working out of the combination, and 
one of them, notably Raymond, by the 
luck of circumstances, was naturally 
winning faster than the other, but they 
were both of them ostensibly winning, 
although each backed the opposite 
color, and Bob, the manipulator of the 
wheel, was beginning to get sorely 
puzzled. 

They played steadily until midnight, 
all the time gradually winning, much 
to the astonishment of an ever-increas- 
ing crowd, for news travels fast in a 
small town like Yuma, and Raymond’s 
self-appointed mascot found it hard to 
maintain her position beside his chair, 
but keep it she bravely did, and joined 
her voice with those of the other deni- 
zens of the bar-room in _ ordering 
drinks; for the winners were con- 
strained to invite all and sundry to 
quench their thirst at their expense at 
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stated intervals. This they did mainly 
on the girl Rita’s advice, as she had 
fairly monopolized Raymond, keeping 
the other girls who frequented the 
place from annoying him or his friend, 
and counseled him that it was cus- 
tomary for the winners to behave hand- 
somely to the crowd, even though they 
themselves confined their libations to 
only ginger ale. 

Raymond noticed with a feeling of 
pleasure, for which he did not pause 
to account, that she made no effort to 
drink the wine or whisky which she 
was obliged to order from the assidu- 
ous bartender, but quenched her thirst 
by continually sipping his glasses of 
ginger ale, and for this he felt ex- 
tremely thankful. 

“I wish your mascot would help me 
out with some of this awful soda pop,” 
Kent at last protested. “I'll bust up 
if I have to drink much more of it.” 

“TI don’t see how she can,” retorted 
Raymond in a whisper. “She’s got 
all her work cut out helping me with 


mine. Why don’t you get one of those 
other girls to act as a mascot for you? 
Any of ’em would be only too glad if 


you stand her all the drinks she 
wants.” 

“No, no, you don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with any of them,” whis- 
pered Rita earnestly. ‘“They’re a bad 
lot, and there isn’t one of them you 
could trust. You boys are out to make 
a big winning with this plan you’ve 
got, and you don’t want to get mixed 
up with any of them. You take my ad- 
vice. I know this joint.” 

Mutely they thanked her, and feel- 
ing at last sadly cramped from their 
long sitting, they rose from the table, 
having cashed in their chips to the 
tune of nearly three hundred dollars; 
the result of their each having sepa- 
rately worked the combination, and 
having neither of them experienced a 
long run of bad luck, the red and 
black alternating more than fairly, so 
they were quite satisfied that the rou- 
lette wheel was not an electric one, and 
decided to play against it as long as 
the bulky proprietor of the Red Dog 
would stand the strain. 
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Keeping up the pretense of being 
total abstainers to the last, they 
pledged the house in a parting glass of 
ginger ale and Raymond tossed a five 
dollar gold piece on to the bar to de- 
fray the cost of drinks for the crowd, 
and slipped a like coin into the hand 
of his mascot as he bade her good- 
night and “thanks” at the saloon door. 

“IT don’t see how a girl like that 
ever managed to find herself in that 
sort of place,” he said, as they wended 
their way up the dusty street to the 
station hotel. “She’s one of the pret- 
tiest girls I’ve ever met. How’d she 
ever come to drift in there P” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” retorted 
Kent, contentedly fingering the gold 
coins in his pockets. “There’s no 
telling anything about girls. Say, we 
will have to change this stuff into notes 
in the morning. We can’t go ‘round 
carrying a lot of gold. It isn’t safe in 
a tough town like this.” 

“You bet it isn’t,” agreed Raymond. 
“T never saw such a cut-throat looking 
lot as there was in that saloon. That 
was a bank we passed just now, and 
the best thing we can do is to open an 
account there in the morning and bank 
all we’ve got except enough to stake at 
the wheel. Two or three hundred dol- 
lars between us ought to be enough 
for all emergencies.” 

“You bet yer,” laughed Kent. “If 
the wheel runs as it did to-night, we 
won't touch anyways near the limit. 
I wonder how long that saloon keeper 
will stand for it. He was looking pretty 
mad when we quit.” 

“Oh, he won’t give in. Fellows like 
him think there’s nobody on earth can 
beat roulette, and nobody ever has, 
except they played this system we’re 
working. We'll be able to trim him 
good and plenty.” 

“He'll see pretty soon that he was a 
fool to give us a fifty dollar limit, and 
first thing you know he’ll put it back to 
ten, and then where are we?” de- 
manded Kent. 

“Then we quit,” said Raymond, 
promptly. “If we can’t get the limit 
here, we'll hike on to Phoenix, al- 
though I shall be sorry to lose our 
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mascot,” he added wistfully. His age 
was twenty-six, and he was born of a 
romantic mother. 

“Your mascot, you mean,” retorted 
Kent, experiencing uncomfortably the 
result of too copious quaffing of spark- 
ling ginger ale. “If she had divided 
her attentions a little more I’d have 
been better pleased. All the same, 
though, I’m mighty glad she stuck to 
us so closely, as she kept those other 
girls from worrying us, and Lord 
knows it was hard enough keeping tab 
on the combinations without being 
worried to death by women trying to 
butt in.” 

They opened an account at the bank 
next morning and deposited all they 
possessed with the exception of $200, 
which they kept with them for work- 
ing capital, and repairing once more to 
the Red Dog, settled themselves down 
for a long sitting, the stout proprie- 
tor, Mallory, and the sharp-featured, 
Bob, viewing their reappearance with 
mixed feelings, of which anxiety and 
cupidity were not the least promi- 
nent. : 

Raymond noted with satisfaction 
that the girl, Rita, was present in the 
saloon, and no doubt owing to the ear- 
liness of the hour, was the only girl 
in evidence, and knowing that it was 
expected of her that she should cajole 
the frequenters of the place to spend 
their money over the bar, he bade the 
bartender open two quarts of cham- 
pagne, and invited the assembled 
shiftless looking crowd to drink the 
girl’s health, which to a certain extent 
mollified the proprietor and his as- 
sistants, and made them view his evi- 
dent friendliness for the girl in a less 
critical light, albeit he and Roy Kent 
insisted on being allowed to pledge the 
company in ginger ale. 

All that day they played, and far 
into the night, with little varying suc- 
cess, Raymond’s mascot, as he called 
her, holding to her post with singular 
tenacity, and at length calling forth 
anxious and sharp rebukes from the 
plethoric Mallory, who was hourly 
growing more ill tempered as he 
watched the workers of this puzzling 
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system augmenting their piles of chips 
with ever repeated demands on his 
cash drawer and safe. 

Puzzling indeed did the working of 
the system appear to these seasoned 
gamblers, for no matter to what big 
numbers the vagaries of the combina- 
tion might force them to go, at the 
close of each finished and carefully 
worked out play, the number of chips 
that were staked invariably came back 
to six, and a new combination was 
started. With monotonous regularity 
this occurred about every ten or fif- 
teen minutes, one player sometimes 
winning faster than the other, accord- 
ing as the red or the black ran more 
frequently in his favor, but both were 
steadily winning, and there appeared 
to be no ostensible way to stop them. 

“Ye’re foolin’ away yer time here,” 
at last growled the exasperated pro- 
prietor, clutching Rita’s shoulder 
roughly, and endeavoring to pull her 
away from beside Raymond’s chair. 
“There’s a whole crowd of fellers 
wantin’ to treat yer up at the bar, and 
these fellers here don’t want yer sit- 
tin’ round all day and all night watch- 
ing them play that fool game. Ye’re 
in here to entertain the folks same as 
the other girls, and to have yer wastin’ 
yer time the way ye’re doin’ ain’t doin’ 
me or you no good. Eh? What’s 
that yer say?” he queried sharply, 
turning to Raymond, who had ventured 
a protest in a firm, but polite, tone. 
“What? Can’t I leave the girl alone? 
What! yer like to have her sittin’ 
there? Well, she ain’t doin’ any good 
sittin’ alongside of you, and even if 
you are spendin’ money and buyin’ 
her drinks, you ain’t spendin’ half 
what ye’re makin’.” And his apoplec- 
tic temper getting the better of him, 
he dragged the girl forcibly from the 
chair, and struck her with his fat, 
heavy hand a resounding blow on 
either cheek. 

With a bound Raymond was out of 
his chair, and before any restraining 
hand could reach him, he had smashed 
the bulky coward a crushing blow on 
the point of the jaw, but ere the latter 
had fallen with a thud to the floor a 
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dozen hands were grabbing the in- 
furiated Raymond, and the peripa- 
tetic bar tender, who was close at 
hand, swiftly snatching a whisky bot- 
tle from off the table, brought it down 
with all his force on his head, to 
which the soft felt hat lent little or no 
protection. 

Kent rushed to his friend’s assist- 
ance, but he was only one against the 
crowd, and many of the wildly directed 
blows caught him on face and ribs, 
whilst Bob, the twirler of the wheel, 
at the same moment sprang at his 
back, and planting his knee in the mid- 
dle of his spine, brought him flounder- 
ing backwards to the floor where many 
willing feet soon kicked him into in- 
sensibility. 

He had barely been stretched be- 
side the bleeding and unconscious 
Raymond when some busying hands 
found the electric light switch, and in 
the instant darkness which ensued a 
brisk struggle took place around the 
roulette table, in which the grabbing 
of gold and silver could be heard, 
and ruthless fingers met and hurt each 


other in the various pockets of the 
luckless players of the infallible sys- 
tem, and ceased not their brisk search- 
ing until one of the girls had located 
the switch and again threw light on 
the disordered scene. 


* * * 


It was three weeks later, and the 
early dusk was gradually dimming the 
bedroom in the modest Grand avenue 
hotel, when Roy Kent, his face still 
bearing the marks of rough treatment, 
tiptoed towards the bed and eagerly 
watched the evident signs of the long 
wished for return to consciousness of 
its neatly bandaged occupant. 

Turning his head slowly from side 
to side, John Raymond languidly 
opened his eyes and endeavored to 
bring his senses to bear on his sur- 
roundings. He met the anxious gaze of 
his chum and blinked at him, owl- 
like, for the space of a tense minute. 

“Hello, old man!” he ventured fee- 
bly at last. “Where are we?” 

“Don’t worry yourself or try to fig- 
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ure things out,” Kent advised sooth- 
ingly. “Everything’s all right.” 

“Yes, but where are we? What am 
I lying here like this for? What’s 
happened ?” 

“You've had a little sickness, that’s 
all, and you'll have to keep quiet for 
a few days, but you mustn’t worry 
yourself,” Kent assured him, deeming 
it wise to withhold from him the fact 
that he had passed through a severe 
attack of brain fever, and was lucky 
to have emerged from it with his in- 
tellect unimpaired; for the blow he had 
received from the well-aimed bottle 
had come within an ace of cracking 
his skull. Kent laid a restraining hand 
on his arm. “Don’t try to think of 
anything, old man; I tell you every- 
thing’s all right.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the other tes- 
tily. “I know I’m in bed somewhere 
and I’m all bandaged up, so I guess 
I got beaten up in that place—the what 
d’you call it? Oh, yes, I remember— 
the Red Dog! What happened after 
the fight, Roy, and how did we ever 
get out of it alive?” 

Kent retailed the subsequent hap- 
penings; how, when the excitement 
had cooled down, the girls and the 
sympathetically inclined habitues of 
the saloon had restored him to his 
senses and assisted him in getting his 
apparently fatally injured friend to 
the hotel, where, after many anxious 
hours the doctor had declared him to 
be still alive, but urged his removal 
on a hospital stretcher to Los Angeles, 
where more expert medical attendance 
could be found. How he had drawn 
their money from the local bank, and 
having been warned that it was fruit- 
less to try and obtain redress from the 
proprietor of the saloon, who was also 
an active politician, he had got the 
still unconscious Raymond safely onto 
the train, and realizing that he would 
experience more careful nursing than 
he would receive in any Los Angeles 
hospital, where an outsider would not 
be allowed to administer to his wants, 
Kent had taken him direct to the quiet 
family hotel, where he was now re- 
posing. Rita, who had insisted on 
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accompanying them, had taken entire 
charge of him. 

“And is she here now?” queried 
Raymond, excitedly, when his friend 
had brought his recital to a close. 

“Yes, and she’s been watching you 
night and day, and paying you more 
attention than you’d get from any 
trained nurse. She left the Red Dog 
that night, but not before she’d found 
the loafer who’d stelen most of our 
money and your watch, and she stayed 
drinking with him until she’d got him 
so drunk he didn’t know what he was 
doing, and then managed to get it all 
away from him; so we didn’t lose more 
than a few dollars altogether. She 
behaved like a brick all through.” 

“And she left there to come and 
nurse me?” Raymond mused aloud. 
“She’s the best little girl I’ve ever met, 
and I can’t imagine whatever took her 
into a place like that.” 

“Oh, it’s a sad story, old man. Sad- 
der than most—she told me all about 
it. She’d only been married a month 
when the fellow deserted her. He took 
her down to Yuma, where he was work- 
ing as one of the superintendents on 
the dam, and one day another woman 
turned up and claimed him for her hus- 
band, and the fellow skipped out. The 
other woman was his wife, all right, 
and the poor little mascot didn’t know 
what to do, and he’d left her without 
a cent, and she’d quarreled with all 
her folks when she married. She went 
nearly crazy, she told me, and didn’t 
care what she did, and then that fat 
saloon man, Mallory, met her and of- 
fered her a good chance to make a 
stake by decoying fellows to buy 
drinks in the saloon. She intended to 
stay there until she’d got enough to 
start in some business or other; mil- 
linery I think she said, so you see she 
isn’t such a bad little sort after all.” 

“She’s a—she’s the best——” Ray- 
mond began, when the door opened, 
and the object of their discussion en- 
tered, looking wonderfully pretty and 
modest in a neat dress of some soft, 
dark material, and with supple grace 
in her every movement. As she 
grasped the fact that the patient had 
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regained his senses and was talking 
rationally to his friend, a deep flush 
suffused her cheeks, and she hesitated 
to approach the bed, but Raymond’s 
face had so lighted up at sight of her 
and his greeting was so sincere that 
she felt instantly that all her fears 
had been groundless, and the words he 
spoke in greeting showed her that he 
was glad of her presence and more 
than grateful for what she had done. 
At the first opportunity she pleaded an 
excuse to hurry from the room and to 
seek the one she occupied, where she 
could give better vent to her over- 
wrought feelings. 

“She'll never go back to Yuma,” 
said Raymond, when the door had 
closed behind her. 

“T should think not,” retorted Kent, 
hotly. “Nor you, nor me, either. I 


didn’t tell you that they passed a State 
law last week to close gambling in 
Arizona, so there’s no place we can 
play that system now, except we go to 
Monte Carlo, and for my part I’ve 
had about enough of it. 
Chris Dalton was right.” 


I believe 


“Oh, I don’t know,” Raymond said, 
smiling. “It certainly works out all 
right. But how about the mascot? 
What’s going to become of her?” 
Kent looked long and searchingly at 
his friend. 

“That’s a pretty serious proposi- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

“You bet it is,” replied Raymond, 
fervently. “She has practically saved 
my life, hasn’t she?” 

“Well—I—er—I don’t say she has 
not. She most certainly helped to pull 
you through,” agreed Kent, and then 
turned towards the window. “There’s 
only one reason, you know, John, why 
a girl acts so devotedly as that.” 

“One reason? Yes—pity.’ 

“No, I didn’t mean pity,” returned 
Kent, still gazing at the window pane. 
“It is often akin to pity, but it’s some- 
thing much stronger, John.” Ray- 
mond glanced sharply at his friend. 

“What are you trying to infer?” he 
queried. “That the mascot—that Rita 
—that she—oh, get out!” 

“Well, you haven’t been in a posi- 
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tion to watch her as I have,” Kent re- 
torted. “But you'll see it quick enough 
now—except you're a fool.” 

“You must be dreaming, Roy. She 
hardly knows me. I haven’t done 
anything to—er—I mean, we haven't 
met more than a few times.” 

“IT know; but the girl has nursed 
you back to life. Don’t forget that.” 

“Of course I don’t. I never shall. 
But what are you trying to suggest, 
Roy? That I—why, hang it all, old 
man, you haven’t forgotten where we 
met her, have you?” 

“Oh, cut that! That’s nothing to 
do with it. She’s better than half the 
girls we know, and it’s darned lucky 
for us we did meet her in that place.” 

“T’ve thought a lot more about her 
than you think for,” averred Raymond. 
“But suppose you were in my place, 
would you - 

“You bet I would,” snapped Kent, 
turning sharply to face the anxious 
questioner. “I’d ask her quick enough 
if I thought she’d have me.” 

“How do you know she wouldn’t ?” 
demanded Raymond, somewhat aston- 
ished at his friend’s earnest manner. 
“Did you ask her?” 
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“No, I didn’t,” retorted Kent. “I 
haven’t been watching her for three 
weeks without seeing what I couldn’t 
help seeing, could I? I’m not a fool.” 
Raymond closed his eyes again, whilst 
a look of supreme happiness settled on 
his face. 

“You'll have to come with us, old 
man,” he said, determinedly. ‘We'll 
spend our honeymoon in Monte Carlo.” 

Kent seized his hand. 

“T’m glad,” he muttered, his jeal- 
ousy conquered and greatly relieved in 
consequence. “No, I won’t do that; 
I don’t want to have anything more to 
do with that system. It’s too much 
like work; and besides two is com- 
pany and three is none. You teach her 
the system, and make Monte Carlo pay 
for the honeymoon. I’ll—I’ll send her 
down to you, John, but you mustn’t 
let her know that you received any 
inkling of what her feelings may be 
from me.” 

“I know,” replied Raymond, smil- 
ing through his bandages. “Go on, 
Roy; tell her that her patient is anx- 
ious to see her, and that if she doesn’t 
hurry up, I’m likely to have a_ re- 
lapse.” 





THE LOST LOVE 


At evensong, when in the Western tent 
The sun hangs low, 
I hear, in silence, like some far-off bell, 
A faint, sweet call that weaves a magic spell 
About me, even now. 


And, through the deepening twilight up above, 
Half hidden from my eager upturned face, 
Half silenced by my beating heart of love, 
A spirit in its watchfulness breathes: “Grace!” 


EDNA VON DER HEIDE. 





The “ Rattler” 


By Archie B. Chadbourne 


AVE YOU anything to say 
why sentence should not be 
passed upon your” The 
judge leaned forward as he 

put the question to the gray-whiskered 
man at the bar. 

The man was tall, and tanned with 
the mountain suns. His hands hung 
loosely at his sides from the end of 
long arms. He stood like a spectre of 
another generation in the city court 
room. 

“T reckon you-all heard the  evi- 
dence. I reckon that’s all there is to 
be said. I reckon you-all kin go 
ahead.” There was a hush in the 
court room like death. Suddenly a 
voice from the rear of the room broke 
the stillness. 

“Ask him about his daughter. Make 
him tell about his daughter.” 

There was a hush again, and the 
man at the bar turned and looked over 
the crowd that filled the seats and 
stood at the back of the room. 

“Who was that spoke?” asked the 
old man fiercely. “Who was that 
spoke? I ain’t got no daughter. No, 
I ain’t got no daughter.” 

A woman arose near the back of the 
room. “You can’t tell me you ain’t got 
no daughter. I took care of her.” She 
came forward without waiting an in- 
vitation, as she spoke. In the awful 
stillness, the swish of her petticoat 
could be distinctly heard all over the 
room. The mountaineer remained 
standing until the woman reached the 
railing a few feet from him; then he 
sat down, but he watched the woman 
as though fascinated as she spoke to 
the judge. 

“Maybe you don’t remember me, 


judge, but I’ve been here before,” she 
said. “I’ve got a record behind me; 
I had to leave this town, and maybe 
you won’t believe me. But the man 
there had a daughter. He was with 
her when she died less than a month 
ago. He knows me; ask him if he 
don’t know me Fr 

The attorney for the prosecution 
started to speak, but the judge raised 
his hand for silence. “Go on,” he 
said, to the woman. 

“I didn’t know who this man was 
until yesterday, though I’ve read about 
the case. I just happened to see a de- 
scription of him, and I knew there 
couldn’t be two like him. I read how 
he refused to talk or tell why he did 
it. He thinks it’ll disgrace his daugh- 
ter. If he won’t tell about his daugh- 
ter, I will. I’d rather he’d tell it him- 
self—maybe she told him more than 
she did me. Then I know how your 
lawyers would do. They’d run down 
my past history to show that I can’t 
tell the truth. My past ain’t anything 
to brag of, but I’ve got over being 
ashamed of it. If he won’t tell, I will.” 

The judge looked toward the pris- 
oner. The old man sat staring at her, 
but there was a far-away look in his 
eyes. Finally he stood up, and looked 
at the judge “I'll tell ye,” he said, 
evenly, though with evident effort, “T’ll 
tell ye how i: was. The woman is 
right. I did have a daughter. Her 
name was Emily. Her mother named 
her that befere she come to us—you 
know how mothers is, jedge—” He 
spoke to the judge as though there 
was no other person present. “Well, 
her mother died when Emily was born, 
and I raised her the best I knew. We 
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didn’t have much. There wan’t no 
carpet, nor no nice things up where we 
lived. 

“When she growed up, she went 
down to the village to school in the 
winter, and in time she wanted to go 
to the city to live. She talked about 
the great chance she would have there 
—she read something about it in the 
papers or a magazine or somethin’. 
So finally, one day, I told her she 
could go. It didn’t seem hardly right 
to keep her up in the mountains when 
her heart was down in the valley. She 
wan't just like other mountain children 
—Enmily wan’t. She was more like her 
mother. 

“So I told her she could go to the 
city as she got through school down 
in the village. It was nigh the hard- 
est thing I ever did, to let Emily go 
away from me. But she went, and she 
promised to write often. And she did 
write often for more’n a year. She 
used to write about the things she saw 
and about her work. She said things 


in the city wan’t so easy as they pic- 
tured in the papers, but she got work 
in a factory. She said they had to 
work pretty hard; there were a hun- 
dred or so of ’em, she wrote, and they 
didn’t make but a little bit. 

“They could hardly make a livin’, 


let alone buy clothes. So I sent her 
some money, now and then. And then 
she got work in a big store. She wrote 
how there was lots of girls there, and 
they all dressed well; they had to, or 
they’d lose their jobs. She thought 
‘she was getting along fine when she 
ot work there, but she couldn’t make 
enough money to buy the clothes like 
they had to have if they held their 
jobs. In the summer they gave the 
girls a trip up the river, but they didn’t 
give them any more money. 

“She wrote me that she told the 
man that owned the store that she 
couldn’t live on what she was gettin’, 
and he told her that she better get a 
man the same as the rest done. And 
he didn’t give her no raise. 

“Then her letters came farther apart, 
and they wasn’t no joy in them any 
more. She still kept tellin’ me how 
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she worked at the store, but they did 
not sound like Emily. Then for nigh 
a year I didn’t hear from her at all. 

“Well, I thought there must be 
something wrong, and so I come on to 
the city—I’d scraped up a little money 
sellin’ hides—and I come on to the 
city. I had the place where she lived 
on paper, and I went there, but the 
woman she told me Emily lived at an- 
other place. And so I went there, and 
they sent me somewhere else. 

“Well, I kept a-lookin’ for her from 
one place to another. The people 
were nice to me, and put me up nights. 
There was lots of men came to them 
places. -Then one lady told me how 
Emily had gone to another city. I 
didn’t have more’n enough money to 
get there, but I went. There was a 
woman met me at the depot. She was 
about as old a woman as me, and she 
asked me where I was goin’. I told 
her I didn’t know, only I was lookin’ 
for Emily, and she took me to a big 
boarding house. 

“The next day we started out to- 
gether to find Emily. We went down 
to a place she called a bad part of 
town. I don’t know, it seemed that all 
the women were nice to me, except in 
one or two places. She knew lots of 
them and called them by name. We 
didn’t find Emily that day, but we 
found her the next morning in a place 
down there. Everything was fixed 
nice. The stairs had soft carpets on 
them, and there was nice curtains to 
the windows, and pictures on the wall. 

“And Emily was sick. She didn’t 
look like the Emily that I knew. She 
wasn’t my Emily at all in looks, but 
I knew her, and I stayed there with 
her. It was in this woman’s house”’— 
he jerked his thumb toward the woman 
—‘it wasn’t but a couple of days, I 
guess, when she died. Before she went 
she told me some things that I didn’t 
know nothin’ about. 

“She told me that, one night, she 
went to a show with a young man that 
worked in the store, and they went in 
and had a lunch after the show. And 
then she didn’t know nothin’ until she 
woke up in a strange room, and there 
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was this rich man that owned the 
store there. He gave her some money 
and told her to keep quiet. She kept 
quiet, but it wan’t because of the 
money—she threw that at him. It 
was because of the shame of it. And 
she never went to work at that store 
again, but work was scarce—that was 
in the winter—and she got to driftin’, 
and then she fell lower. And that’s 
why she quit writing to me. She didn’t 
want me to know. And then she went 
to another city, and there I found 
her.” 

The old man gulped hard a couple 
of times, and he stood looking for a 
moment through the window at some 
sparrows chirping on the sill in the 
sun before he continued: 

“This woman gave me some money, 
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and so did the woman that helped me 
find Emily, and I took her body back 
home to the mountains, and buried 
her up there among the pines.” 

The mountaineer paused again, and 
looked into vacancy over the head of 
the judge. Then he pulled himself 
together. 

“She had told me the name of this 
man that owned the store and was so 
rich, and I came back to the city. I 
found him up there in his office, and 
I killed him just like I would a rat- 
tler.” 

The tense quiet of the court room 
was unbroken. The judge sat silent, 
and the attorneys on either side stared 
at the mountaineer, who lurched for- 
ward in his chair as he sat down, and 
remained motionless. 
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When my soul like a reed was shaken 
In the grip of an anguish too strong for me, 
How staunch you were, dear, how leal and tender 
’Twas then you proved what a friend might be. 
But when the worst of the pain was over, 
So quickly careless and cold you grew, 
I stand at the Bar of God’s Truth and question 
Which, my friend, is the real You? 


For everywhere in the world’s wide forum 

Is Self the master, and Love his clown, 
And the Soldier of Greed is crowned and laureled, 
And the Friend of the Friendless aye laughed down. 
What wonder, then, that your love should falter 

At the pitiless shibboleth: ‘Does it pay?” 
Who knows but a breath of that far-off Heaven 

Lies in the good that we do to-day. 


And deep in each soul the conflict rages 
’Twixt God and Devil, ’twixt Man and Beast, 
And whoso would save his life must lose it, 
And he who is greatest must be least. 
And I pray that though in that striie unceasing, 
Weary and wounded I oft may be, 
I may struggle on to the end undaunted 
And make what is best in myself be Me. 


ELEANOR DuNCAN Woop. 
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An Episode on the Smoky Jack 


By Georgiana Parks Ballard 


and diluter of science for the 

masses, had staked his all upon 

a Romance—and failed! Against 
the Old World setting neither well 
drawn characters nor striking situa- 
tions could avail, for America for 
Americans was, he found, the modern 
literary cry. Nothing daunted, his 
thoughts turned to a recent legacy— 
a rancho in California: his tenants, 
Janks & Jatta, had urged him to in- 
spect the property; make arrange- 
ments for a fresh lease. Of facile en- 
thusiasms, he caught at the idea— 
saw himself a limner of Millet-like 
groups outlined against a vivid Cali- 
fornian sky, and felt that there 
awaited him the setting for a Ro- 
mance native to the soil. 

So he journeyed Westward, feeling 
that Fate had destined him to exploit 
the Golden State; to find in its ro- 
mantic past, its shifting present, its 
boundless future, undiscovered mines 
of material. A November day found 
him at Vaquero Water, where no 
warmth or sunshine greeted him, the 
yellow stubble and barren pastures 
were lying dull under a lowering sky. 
Bushes of grey, ghost-like milk weed 
dotted dark patches of ‘“summer-fal- 
low,” and gave a last touch of desola- 
tion to the scene, while the artistic 
red-tiled adobe of his visions was re- 
placed by a rough shanty—the typical 
squalid, shadeless shanty of the ten- 
ant farmer. 

Confined to this dreary abode by 
a sprained ankle, he soon realized 
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that the tenants did not recall Millet 
in any mood: in no sense were they 
picturesque, and the commonplace talk 
of crops, the endless speculations on 
the possibility of rain, annoyed, re- 
pelled him. To discern the emotions, 
perhaps the tragedies, hidden  be- 
neath this sordid crust, sympathy, im- 
agination, were required, and these he 
lacked. Happily, the monotony of 
this life was broken by the advent of 
Phillip Bosworth, owner of a neigh- 
boring rancho. An anomaly, he seemed 
to Vibbert: bent shoulders, mis-shapen 
hands proclaimed him a laborer; man- 
ner and voice as clearly revealed the 
gentleman. He announced his inten- 
tion of carrying Vibbert a captive to 
the Smoky Jack—no use protesting, 
he added with a jolly laugh. His wife 
was a capable nurse, who enjoyed lord- 
ing it over helpless man—the horses 
would not stand—his guest must make 
haste! In short, Vibbert, nothing loth, 
was whirled away to the Smoky Jack, 
where Mrs. Bosworth awaited him on 
the veranda. 

She ushered him into the parlor, and 
with deft fingers undid the clumsy 
bandages, while he, struck by the curi- 
ous lack of harmony in his surround- 
ings, leaned back in unaccustomed lux- 
ury, and surveyed the room at his lei- 
sure. On a painted shelf stood a jar 
of costly Worcester; cheaply bound 
novels jostled rare editions of the 
classics; Daghestan rugs were upon 
the bare pine floor, and laid against 
the flimsy wall paper was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the Bokhara loom. 
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Suspended from a heavy brass rod, 
glowing with subdued color, it struck 
in the long, low room a brilliant, un- 
expected note. 

“Incongruous, is it not?” Mrs. Bos- 
worth had interpreted his glance 
aright. “That same incongruity you 
will find is the keynote of life in this 
part of the world!” She gave a final 
touch to the bandage, and glided from 
the room, while, left to himself, Vib- 
bert reviewed the situation: of the 
Janks & Jatta type clearly nothing 
could be made; the side of Califor- 
nia life presented by the Bosworths 
was equally characteristic, and in- 
finitely more interesting! Mrs. Bos- 
worth in particular appealed to him; 
standing on the veranda, her creamy 
skin had showed up well against the 
dusky adobe background, and then, 
her voice piqued his curiosity—its ab- 
solute lack of expression when speak- 
ing of the keynote of her life, accorded 
ill with the flash of her glorious dark- 
grey eyes. Did the Fates permit, he 


might cause them to flash again, might 


infuse animation into the lifeless voice, 
glean material in plenty for the Cali- 
fornia Romance—Bosworth disturbed 
these musings, in his breezy autocratic 
fashion ordering Vibbert to his bed. 
He breakfasted in his room, seeing 
nothing of his hostess until late in the 
afternoon. 

She was a busy woman, she declared 
= he laughingly accused her of neg- 
ect. 

“So said your young son; but,” he 
added, “some day she will die, and 
then she will have such a good rest! 
And now—do tell me how you whiled 
away the time?” 

“Rest assured that cooking, dish- 
washing, housework, teaching, have 
most effectually whiled away the day.” 

“I fear that my presence is an ad- 
ditional tax upon you, so I shall return 
to my charming country house.” 

“My husband will be sorry to lose 
you,” responded Mrs. Bosworth coolly, 
her quick ear detecting the note of 
insincerity in voice and words. 

“And you,” he cried, with a child’s 
spoilt vanity, “will not!!” 
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She had seen so little of him, she 
murmured; even now the dinner 
claimed her attention—here was Phil- 
lip—“he,’ with a provoking smile, 
“would take her place.” 

“One moment, Mrs. Bosworth, may 
I not dine with you to-night?” 

“Of course,” heartily interposed her 
husband, “you have been alone all day 
—we have neglected you shamefully!” 

When Vibbert entered the redwood 
panelled dining room, Mrs. Bosworth 
was seated at the table, her snowy 
neck and arms set off by a shabby 
black lace gown—an evident relic of 
better days. Phillip remarked on the 
dainty viands, declaring that only Vib- 
bert’s timely appearance had saved 
him from starvation. The larder had 
been beastly bare of late! 

“We follow the ranch law,” said 
his wife, hastily. “Reserve the best 
for the stranger within your gates, and 
for him kill the fatted calf.” 

“Turkey, rather. I plucked this fel- 
low for you myself, Vibbert; but a 
merry chase he first led me. Oh, so, 
like our Austrian neighbor, Wachtel, 
you have an eye for these contrasts. 
‘One arrives,’ he used to say, and a 
figure in battered overalls appears, a 
hoarse voice cries, ‘go in: I'll put up 
the horse,’ and half an hour later, 
one’s host appears in faultless even- 
ing dress! Frankly, Mr. Bosworth, a 
transformation scene from a panto- 
mime!” 

“So all the ranch’s a stage,’ 
Vibbert. 

“Yes,” rejoined his hostess, “and 
every player takes a double part. It 
is hard for us; we are so hampered 
by instincts, traditions unknown to the 
others. Life for our neighbors is a 
simpler, happier thing.” Rising as she 
spoke, Mrs. Bosworth led the way into 
the parlor, where, cares and cooking 
left behind, she seemed transformed: 
eyes sparkling, cheeks glowing, she 
talked brilliantly on every theme; the 
dull, even voice, Vibbert found, but 
lent an added piquancy to lively 
speech. He followed her lead, re- 
garding, with a feeling bordering on 
contempt, the comfortable figure of 
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Bosworth pulling on his long church- 
warden. With a trace of the same 
feeling he afterward thought over the 
conversation. 

“Sickening marriage!! A woman 
of the twentieth century, immensely 
clever, alive to the very finger tips, 
and tied to an Anachronism! How her 
eyes flashed as he wished himself liv- 
ing a hundred years ago! I doubt,” 
with a fatuous smile, “if she often en- 
joys such an evening. 

But when, on the following morn- 
ing, he encountered her on the veranda, 
she looked wan and spoke with evi- 
dent effort. Her husband had just re- 
turned from Vaquero Water, bearing 
several letters which Janks had for- 
warded to the Smoky Jack. As it was 
ironing day, she would be in the 
kitchen for the next few hours. Could 
she do anything for him first? 

“Mrs. Bosworth,” he cried, impul- 
sively, “pardon the question, but I 
really take the most tremendous in- 
terest in you—do you like this life of 
drudgery ?” 

“Distinctly—no!” 

“How could you! 


Sickening for 
any woman of culture, but for you— 
you, with your unusual powers, your 
brilliant mind, to be buried alive— 


Mrs. Bosworth, it is criminal! Is 
there no way out—a servant?” 

“Impossible—as you know.” 

“Yes, yes—pardon my thoughtless- 
ness. Still—it is wrong, it is cheat- 
ing the world to waste in the heavy 
toil, the heart-breaking cares of a life 
like this, the superior—may I say, the 
truly remarkable ?—intellect, which I 
believe you possess.” Even his deep, 
and truly sincere, admiration for the 
woman could not keep out the tone 
of patronage which was habitual with 
him. “Mrs. Bosworth, why have you 
never thought of writing?” 

“T—have thought of it. The work ?” 
Her voice had a touch of sarcasm. 

“Let the work go—or give up some- 
thing else. Your studies—the Ger- 
man, for instance; you have set aside 
certain moments of the day for that. 
Why not drop it—for a while at least 
—devote the same time to a book—a 


novel, for your insight into human life 
is keen. With a few moments snatched 
from each day, you will find your 
task not so difficult as you imagine.” 

“You are kind!” She spoke with a 
certain hesitation. “I will think over 
your advice.” She handed him the 
letters, and passed into’ the kitchen. 

Comfortably ensconced on the ve- 
randa, Vibbert read Fanny Loughbor- 
ough’s letters. Poor, pretty Fanny! 
The most unhappy girl in the world, 
she wrote. As he knew, Granny had 
denounced their engagement in no 
measured terms, and packed her off to 
England, where she was encouraging 
a son of the Duke of Suffolk. “But 
a coronet does not tempt me,” she 
concluded; fondly, “and I shall always 
be true to my darling Jack!” 

Her darling Jack smiled compla- 
cently. He was fond of pretty Fanny, 
of her dollars fonder still, yet glad to 
be spared the task of making love to 
his fiancee. Just now the Bosworths 
absorbed his thoughts—he would make 
an exhaustive study of them, and dish 
them up afterwards in a book—Fanny 
could wait! 

To his ill-concealed delight, Mrs. 
Bosworth was often at his side, be- 
guiling him, as only a woman could, to 
talk ot his tastes, his aspirations. Yet 
only where art or literature were con- 
cerned did they find themselves in 
harmony. On the vital points—truth, 
religion, honor—they were far asun- 
der. And so Vibbert settled down, as 
in comfortable quarters he had a 
knack of doing; the superficial sensi- 
bility concealed an almost pachyder- 
matous disregard for the comfort of 
others: Bosworth’s poverty, Mrs. Bos- 
worth’s feeble health, were as nothing 
compared to the one fact that the place 
suited him. 

The weather had changed: sullen 
fogs gave way to frosty mornings. The 
sharp air brought color to his cheeks, 
when walking to the field where Phil- 
lip chopped the winter’s wood. The 
Romance was not yet begun; persuaded 
that the duty of the present was the 
imbibing of local color, he frittered 
away the time in idle musings. 
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“Congratulate me!” He swung on 
the veranda, beside Mrs. Bosworth. 
“Behold the Good Samaritan! For 
over an hour I have prodded the black 
pig delicately behind the ear! Don’t 
frown, madam: it was not a waste of 
time—I meditated!” 

“Meditating over 
this neighborhood, that is 
‘lazin’ ’round.’ ” 

His phrase was more euphonious, 
retorted Vibbert; at any rate the cli- 
mate was affecting him; he could com- 
prehend the Spaniard’s manana. Oh, 
growing demoralized, was he? And 
pray, had the climate affected her? 

“Yes,” her voice was tranquil, “in 
what way? Ranch life has destroyed 
all sense of proportion. You want an 
instance? What one struggles for is 
unduly valued; the difficulty of keep- 
ing one’s belongings spotless has ele- 
vated cleanliness far above godliness 
—to wash, is to pray! the children’s 
daily baths bid fair to turn me into a 
Pharisee!” 

“Do tell me more,” he urged, with 
an eye to future copy. 


a pig-sty! In 
called 


“We magnify the importance of 


trifles; speculate for months over 
Smith’s preference for beardless bar- 
ley—groan over Jones’ extravagance 
in buying a new harrow. In silver, 
books, rugs, we take undue pride; in 
brief, attach too much importance to 
the ordinary attributes of our proper 
sphere in life—by that, show how we 
have fallen short.” 

“You take it calmly,” said Vibbert, 
astonished in spite of himself at this 
frank revelation. 

“To the old adage, ‘autre temps, 
autre moeurs, one can add ‘autre age, 
autre coeur!’ An older woman, I no 
longer kick against the pricks, and 
only hope for better times. In a 
town? Heaven forfend! Poverty on 
a ranch may mean hardship, privation, 
but a touch of the unexpected, the 
Bohemian redeems it; in a town it is 
narrow, sordid, bourgeoise!” She 
paused, smiling at her own vehemence, 
and Vibbert, seeing the color steal 
over her thin cheek, contrasted, as he 
had too often done of late, this vivid 
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intelligence with the doll-like beauty 
of Fanny Loughborough. 

“Apropos of hardships,” she _ re- 
sumed, “we plough next week. 
Harder for me, naturally! Two extra 
men: cooking by lamplight!” 

“What degradation for 
drudge like this!” 

“Drudgery of that sort does not de- 
grade me, but—to wait upon the table 
—play the nurse in public—that, I 
confess, degrades me in my own eyes. 
A truce to personalities, Mr. Vibbert— 
they, and the pig—have consumed the 
morning.” She resumed her needle- 
work, and Vibbert, after a pause, in- 
quired into her unwonted freedom 
from kitchen cares. It was her annual 
pre-ploughing holiday, she explained, 
to be celebrated that afternoon by a 
walk in the Brush hills across the 
road. Could he go? Most certainly 
not! It was too rough for—his ankle! 

“Strong as ever!” he retorted coolly. 
“You start at two? I shall be on 
hand.” 

Rounding, billowing to the granite 
mountain boundary of the old Vaquero 
Water Grant, rose the Brush hills. 
Here, a patch of bare red earth re- 
lieved the eye; there, a solitary pine 
stood—grayly transparent—against 
the clear horizon, yet the general 
theme was “brush,” in all the monot- 
ony that the term implies. To reach 
their destination, they crossed a field 
redolent of the tar-weed’s aromatic 
scent; an esthetic harmony—flowers 
of yellowish green, leaves of greenish 
yellow—the pungent, gummy ooze 
clung to them as they passed. 

“A profitable crop?” he affected ig- 
norance. 

“As profitable as any of late.” 

“*Pon my soul, I don’t see how you 
have kept your heads above water, 
with three bad years running!” 

“We never went in,” she retorted, 
thinking of the thousand petty econo- 
mies those years could show; whereat 
they laughed, Mrs. Bosworth with a 
child’s freshness and abandon. Vib- 
bert had never seen her in such a 
mood; the heightened color, the quick, 
elastic step, all promised an interest 
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even keener than usual, and it was 
with a quickened pulse and flashing 
eyes that he entered with her upon 
the deserted track that led into the 
brush. 

“Here is a recipe for these hills,” 
she gaily cried: “Decompose the 
warmest, reddest granite, knead to- 
gether loosely, cover densely with 
bushes of sombre hue—only leave a 
few oak-dotted glades where cotton- 
tails may frisk, and cobwebs spread 
in the early morning their silvery, glis- 
tening sheets. Then there are the 
birds: canyon-finches shall hop in the 
chaparral; jays quarrel in the trees; 
the quails call ‘cuidado, cuidado’— 
take care, take care!—from hill to 
hill!” With a satisfied air she sur- 
veyed the scene of her hasty sketch. 
“We have not yet exhausted the 
Brush.” Her voice grew dreamy. 
“There is a still more barren spot, 
where, on the hot red earth there grow, 
at decent intervals, odd, rounded 
bushes, resembling hedgehogs.” He 
called these hills “rough enough? 
Wait!” She turned upon him, a mis- 
chievous smile dimpling the corners 
of her scarlet mouth—‘“that impene- 
trable thicket is the real thing; you 
may still draw back!” 

Draw back! Never—with the chal- 
lenge of those laughing eyes! Ex- 
tending his arms, he plunged on, hold- 
ing aside the leathern stalks through 
which she passed. 

“The creek—look!” Below was a 
narrow canyon, where, between the 
brooding hills there wound a stream 
of gold; tall, slim cottonwoods were 
there: willows, dwarfed and gnarled— 
the foliage turned to orange, lemon, 
yellow, and every shade between. The 
eye grew surfeited with this wealth 
of color, glaring against the sombre 
brush. 

They gazed in silence; then— 

“It is beautiful—wonderful,” cried 
Vibbert. “You like it—these hills?” 

“Like!”—he started at her unusual 
vehemence—“I love them, love it all 
—the pines, lonely, mournful, vaguely 
tender; this warm red earth; the 
Brush, in all its monotony—above all, 
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the utter uselessness! Sole spot, in 
this practical, hard-working life, where 
cares, worries, may be laid aside, the 
unceasing struggle for money—nay, 
for very existence—forgotten!” 

The dull, even tone was gone, the 
mask of reserve through which Vib- 
bert had tried in vain to pierce, had 
vanished. Her voice quivered with 
emotion. 

“Down there—in the valley?’”— 
passionately she pointed toward the 
ranch—‘“what room is there for beauty, 
for ideals, for all that is best and 
holiest in life? The soul is crushed, 
stifled by the sordid truths, the hard, 
unlovely facts of a hard, unlovely life. 
The mind is dulled, not by healthy 
labor, but by monotonous drudgery, 
back-breaking toil, heavy, unceasing. 
Only here, amid the silence, the 
beauty, the—the uselessness”—she 
clung to the phrase—“‘only here, where 
practical things are impossible, may 
one dare to be one’s true self.” 

Spell-bound, Vibbert listened. At 
last, her voice fulfilled the promise of 
her eyes, low, tender, vaguely troubled, 
throbbing with passionate feeling— 
feeling which, perchance, had not 
been awakened solely by the Brush! 
Remembering their intimate inter- 
course of the past few weeks, he spoke 
deliberately, with slow emphasis: 

“Nobly indeed have you schooled 
yourself, Mrs. Bosworth. Silent ac- 
ceptance of toil and hardship, quiet 
endurance of an uncongenial exist- 
ence, has blinded the eyes of others— 
to me only have you revealed yourself. 
Poor little soul, beating against prison 
bars! Ah! from the first have I divined 
this, and now—Katherine!” He seized 
her unresponsive hand. 

Astonishment, indignation, had 
made her - silent. Now she spoke 
quietly, with no trace of her recent 
emotion : 

“Enough, Mr. Vibbert: you go too 
far! I have discussed with you my 
thoughts, my feelings! True! And 
why? As an intelligence I admire 
you; as a man, I am indifferent. That 
indifference it is which has enabled 
me to talk to you as I could not do to 
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others. This,” abruptly, “is the short 
cut to home.” 

“Home!”—he echoed the word 
scornfully—‘an unpainted shanty, 
surrounded by barren, unprofitable 
acres—is that home for you? Ah, no, 
my Kathleen, your home, your true 
home, is in that world which Heaven 
never intended that you should leave: 
amid friends who love and appreciate 
you, as J love and appreciate you—a 
home with me! What though an un- 
kind and capricious Fate has linked 
you to a man, dull, uncongenial, your 
inferior, a man whom you can never 
love, neve Fy : 

She tore away the hand which he 
had again seized, and faced him with 
blazing eyes. 

“Mr. Vibbert!”—her voice shook 
with passion and contempt—‘“of your 
unbounded self-conceit have I long 
been aware, but now, certainly, have 
you surpassed yourself. That you 


should consider your charm sufficient 


excuse for the renunciation of home 
and reputation is no more than I 
might have expected, but that you 
should dare to speak disparagingly, 
slightingly, of a man, so great, so 
noble, that you, with your cleverness, 
your superficial culture, your little 
mind, can compare with him only as 
this straggly, stunted bush compares 
with that huge, widespreading oak; a 
man as true and upright as you are 
false, unstable; as honorable as you 
are treacherous; as strong as you are 
weak; that you should speak with con- 
tempt of such a man as this, is more 
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than even I could have dreamed. Your 
conceit, Mr. Vibbert, has made you 
blind, indeed—duller than he whose 
dullness you so pity!” 

She quickly turned, and left him, 
and in silence, slowly, he followed 
after. 

That night he suggested his depart- 
ure, and left the next morning with 
many gracefully turned thanks, and 
for a month wandered over California. 
His interest in the Romance failing, 
he was glad to return to New York, 
and thoughts of Fanny Loughborough. 
Letters from her greeted him—the lov- 
ing tone gradually turning to indigna- 
tion at his neglect. A copy cf the 
Morning Post announced the beautiful 
American’s engagement to the heir of 
the Duke of Suffolk. Granny had 
played her cards well! 

In a friendly note, Phillip Bosworth 
mentioned a novel of his wife’s, just 
published. “She says that not only 
was it you who first turned her 
thoughts seriously toward writing, but 
that it was in her conversations with 
you that she obtained many of her 
ideas for the book. The fact is,” 
added Bosworth with characteristic 
frankness, “she has used you for 
‘copy!’ Wishing an outsider’s point 
of view, she deliberately led the con- 
versation to the life here, on the 
ranch, and, she tells me, often had 
quite ‘heart-to-heart’ talks with you! 
You should feel flattered, on the whole 
— if she had not considered you clever 
she would not have cared for your 
opinions.” 








“Shiver”---A Joke 


By Arthur W. Peach 


HE VETERAN miner puffed 
slowly at his pipe as he 
thought over the request of 
one of the group who had 

gathered in his room. “Looking 
back a good many years, I can think 
of one experience that may interest 
you, anyway, and that I won’t come in- 
to: so I'll tell you. I'll tell you how 
a Joke—yes, a Joke”’—he pressed 
down the tobacco in the bowl of his 
pipe—“came to be a joke. 

“Where I first settled down to wash 
gold after I hit California was a place 
called Three Jump Gully. There was 
a good crowd there as crowds of men 
go when you get them together. That 
was before the day of the up-to-date 
systems they have now for handling 
gold. All over the sides of the hills 
were the shacks—rough affairs that 
were no use except to keep out a little 
too fresh or cold air. We were all 
having pretty good success, and were 
feeling pretty good natured. 

“There were hard men in camp, but 
the rest of the bunch being a pretty 
good sort the bad crowd were kept 
under cover, and lived up to the rules 
we had laid down when we _ first 
formed a camp. 

“We had a few queer dubs hit the 
place, and one was a little, shriveled- 
up, Saratoga-chip of a chap, who car- 
ried a big gun on his hip that fairly 
made him walk lop-sided. I don’t 


know whether he had the dyspepsia or 
not, but he looked as if he had a hard 
time getting fuel enough inside to 
keep a-going. He sure was an insig- 
nificant little runt. 

“We never paid much attention to 
him other than to hand him a little 


jolly now and then that never made 
him flutter an eye. 

“We were sitting up in Ben Haf- 
ton’s shack one night. He was a sort 
of leader in camp, and we had made 
him a marshal to leok out for the en- 
forcing of the rules we had laid down, 
and his term was up. 

“He said he left everything in quiet 
and order, and that he would resign 
the place. In the talk that followed 
some one with a poor claim for brains 
said: ‘Let’s put in Sliver for mar- 
shal!’ 

“Right off the bunch jumped at it. 
If we got him in, we could have a little 
horse-play on the side that would help 
to pass the time. So we steered the 
thing through, and at the next meeting 
of the camp things were ready, and 
we shot him into position. 

“I was one of the committee to 
carry him the news, but the whole 
bunch tagged after, and we had him 
make a speech and gave him a sere- 
nade. 

“I thought he’d catch on to what 
we were up to, but he was as solemn 
about it as a funeral, and promised to 
do his best to fulfill the honor we 
had conferred upon him. 

“The next day he marched around 
with his chest stuck out a little—I 
thought, but could see no other indica- 
tion that he was thinking of the re- 
sponsibility of his place. 

“But I was some jarred to have 
Peterson, a strapping big chap, come 
into our shack looking as if he wanted 
to chew nails. It was Sunday night, 
and everybody in the camp was fairly 
quiet, for, as I have said, most of the 
bunch were a good sort, men who had 











“SLIVER”—A JOKE. 


left factories and shops in the East. 

“Peterson stopped in the middle of 
the floor and glared at me. ‘Wal!’ he 
said, with one big breath. ‘Do you 
know what that little shrimp of a 
Baker did just now?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I and my pardner chorused. 

“ ‘Wal, that little shrimp came inter 
our shack, and by ——, he made us put 
up our cards, the little bottle-nursed 
fool!’ 

“To say we lost our breath is to put 
it right. Peterson’s bunch were the 
toughest in camp, and liked their 
cards, and we didn’t object if they 
played quietly. I had forgotten that 
in the rules drawn up which we had 
given Baker in response to his request, 
was one saying that no card-playing 
was to be allowed. 

“I smoothed Peterson down, and 
told him we would straighten the mat- 
ter out. 

“My pardner stared at me. ‘You 
know what’s up? In that fake bunch 
of rules we gave him, there’s a lot 
that will hit hard, if he starts in put- 
ting them through.’ 

“T thought I saw a way out. ‘Don’t 
worry about that. The size of it is: he 
thought he must show his authority, 
and got up courage to go in there and 
break up that game; but I'll bet he was 
having the shivers all the time he was 
doing it,’ I said to him. 

“And as it worked out, I guess I was 
right, though I think somebody put 
him wise who had a personal interest 
in the matter that all those rules were 
not straight. Some of them had been 
doped up for the benefit of a few prac- 
tical jokers in camp, who had made 
life miserable for others. 

“ ‘Sliver’ looked a little sore for a 
few days, and the whole matter 
drifted over. 

“Then came the big hullabaloo. A 
fellow named ‘Shaker’ Greer and a 
few cronies struck the place—gam- 
blers; and ‘Shaker’ had a reputation 
that would make the devil green. I 
knew of his cleaning out a saloon in a 
lower State camp, and when they 
looked things over, three men were 
found who never curled a toe after- 
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wards. He was what the Easterners 
call a ‘bad man,’ though he wasn’t 
worse than a thousand others, only he 
let it show up. 

“TI was in the big shack that a man 
named Durfee ran—sort of a general 
meeting place and saloon, when a man 
came in and said as if he was telling 
that Judgment Day had come: ‘Shaker 
Greer’s coming.’ 

“Some of the men cut out back. 
Others stuck. Greer came in—big, 
hairy, quick for his size, and made 
himself at home with his two friends 
right off. 

“He informed us that he was go- 
ing to stop a while. 

“That night there was a hasty meet- 
ing of the leaders in the camp. We 
all knew that there would be trouble 
when they got started, for men will 
gamble and drink. What was to be 
done for protection was the question. 

“The first thing that was to be done 
was to get some one in who would 
hold Greer and his gang down. Baker 
was out of the question. We tried 
to get Hafton, but he said he was 
planning to go to the Coast; and the 
first thing we knew the whole bunch 
showed they weren’t after the job. 
Most had good reasons—sweethearts 
or homes back East—dreams anyway; 
and a long rest among the pebbles on 
Three Jump hillsides didn’t appeal to 
anybody. So the matter was left, 
though arrangements were made to 
organize a committee. 

“The following night, more out of 
force of habit than anything else, I 
went down to Durfee’s to play a little 
and have a drink or two. 

“Greer came in, and soon had a 
game going with one of the men in 
camp who was a card fiend from the 
word go. Peterson strolled up while 
the game was going on. 

“T didn’t pay much attention until 
I heard a bellow, and I turned to see 
Greer glaring at Peterson, and Peter- 
son, angry, but quailing, was backing 
away from him. ‘Pete’ was game to 
say something, and the next thing I 
knew Greer’s hand seemed to flame 
and Peterson went down with a thump. 
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“Greer turned on the others who 
sprang up, and in a strange, softly 
cursing way made them sink into their 
seats. Lakefield, a young chap near 
the corner, reached for his gun, and 
his head went back with a jerk when 
Greer fired at him. 

“The man was fairly frothing at the 
mouth, and you can wager we were 
keeping quiet. I was wondering how 
in the name of heaven the thing would 
end, when I saw ‘Sliver’ appear in the 
door—white, peaked-looking little 
cuss. His mouth opened with an as- 
tonished gasp, then closed, and I 
heard this: ‘What you up to—you!” 

“Greer whirled to the door; his big 
gun glinted to a line on the little fig- 
ure in the door, and I expected to see 
‘Sliver’ drop, but instead there was 
a smash of flame near ‘Sliver’s’ hip; 
Greer’s gun hand flew up, the gun 
dropped, and Greer seized his broken 
wrist. 

“Then for a second it seemed as if 


the air was full of reports, but they 
came from ‘Sliver’s’ gun—and he was 
shooting from the hip—a stunt that 
mighty few can do. And Greer was 
huddled against the wall, speechless 
for once, with the bullets fairly cut- 
ting his whiskers. 

“I won’t tell you much more. Peter- 
son pulled through, but the kid in the 
corner Anyway, when Baker got 
through, Greer was through making 
things lively in the mountain camps. 
We had a trial; ‘Sliver’ prosecuted and 
executed. 

“We never found out much about 
the little chap. Some swore he was a 
minister from the East, for he tied that 
camp up ‘sudden Sunday nights, and 
other days for that matter, so it was 
like a Sunday school picnic. If a man 
grumbled, he did it so far down his 
throat that only his conscience heard 
him. Some said he was a lawyer, but 
none knew. Of one thing there was 
no doubt: he was no joke.” 








SPRING RENASCENT 


I sought thee mid the laughing flowers of spring, 
Thee fancied fair, a half-blown firstling rosé; 

‘ Throughout the summer sought thee, to its close: 

“A flower full-blown,” my fond imagining, 


Then, “Her,” I said, “will autumn surely bring, 
Her glory such as summer never knows!” 
But found thee not, O fairest! till the snows: 
So shy love sought, so fleet, so wide of wing! 


There! there! belov’d. We have no time for tears; 
To harp upon the minor “might-have-been;” 

To weep the irrecoverable years, 
The fallen splendor of the gold and green. 
Let love-born smiles but steal thy sobs between: 


Lo! spring in all its wonder reappears. 


Harry CowELt. 
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Democratizing England 


By Warwick James Price 


OTH in the United States and 
our “Mother Country,” stu- 
dents of present-day history, 
and even the usually unob- 

servant man in the street, see the 
steady workings of a political evolu- 
tion, which is occasionally and incor- 
rectly referred to as a “socialistic revo- 
lution,” but which warrants the use of 
the term “democratizing.” The Anglo- 
Saxon cousins are walking different 
roads, and one may hesitate to write 
that they are approaching the same 
goal, but certainly they are traveling 
forward and in the same general direc- 
tion. On this side of the Atlantic the 
immediate problem appears to be the 
control. of immense wealth which, 
through the political machine, threat- 
ens to strangle genuine public life. 
The briefest statement of the case in 
the land whence our forebears came 
is that England’s constitution is being 
made over, and the words come 
weighted with deep significance as the 
observer realizes that that constitution 
—a constitution of recognized limita- 
tions for a matter of two hundred years 
—but of theoretical continuity for 
more than six centuries—is a thing of 
tradition rather than of documentary 
form and being. 

In the past, English advance has 
largely been achieved through center- 
ing in the cabinet the power and au- 
thority formerly vested in the mon- 
arch; in the present, her advance is be- 
ing made in centering in the house 
directly elected by the people the 
power till so lately vested to great de- 
gree in that other house whose mem- 
bers for the most part hold their seats 
only through hereditary right. “It 
may seem to Americans,” writes Pro- 


fessor L. T. Hobhouse, of London Uni- 
versity, “that at most this is only to 
bring the English democracy to the 
point at which American democracy 
has long stood. But there is a mater- 
ial difference. No American institu- 
tion has powers which, either by law 
or custom, approach those which the 
British House of Commons has long 
enjoyed, and which are now completed 
by the assertion of its formal suprem- 
acy over the House of Lords.” 

That upper chamber, indeed, is for 
most intents abolished, and the des- 
tinies of the “All-Red Empire” com- 
mitted to the lower house alone; a 
house now authorized to enact laws 
which none may impugn as unconsti- 
tutional, for England has no body 
which corresponds to the Supreme 
Court of this country. Democracy has 
gone so far in no other great nation. 

To have done no more than this 
would have amply justified the use of 
the word “democratizing,” but more 
has been done. The whole system of 
British economics and her entire body 
social have been altered in a way 
which, less than a decade ago, would 
have been pronounced impossible. 
Land tenure and land taxation have 
been metamorphosed strikingly. The 
passage into law of the old age pen- 
sion and insurance. proposals have 
changed essentially the lives and out- 
looks of nearly twenty million men 
and women, to whom for long genera- 
tions change had been but an empty 
promise. To-day it is proposed to re- 
vise radically the scheme of English 
suffrage, to disestablish the Church in 
Wales, and to grant a measure of 
Home Rule to Ireland. 

There are at present four recognized 
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parties in British home politics: the 
Liberals, now in power; the Unionists, 
who are the quondam Conservatives 
plus the conservative wing of the old 
Liberal section, which revolted from 
Gladstone’s leadership in 1886, when 
he introduced his first Irish Home Rule 
measure (hence the name “Unionist,” 
though “Conservative” also describes 
the party and is still often used) ; the 
Nationalists, or Irish members; and 
the Laborites. The last have enjoyed 
a Parliamentary standing only for the 
past five years, and that they have 
official representation in the Commons 
at all may be held as typical of the 
whole existing situation, or, if that be 
going too far, then, at least, as closely 
suggestive of the main trend of Eng- 
lish political thought since 1905. 

In the closing month of that year, 
after a decade’s rule by Unionist min- 
istries headed first by Lord Salisbury 
and then Mr. Balfour, both from the 
great and ancient house of Cecil, the 
Liberals were swept into office with 
an immense majority, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman leading them to victory. The 
present Premier, H. H. Asquith, hav- 
ing served this chieftain as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was named to suc- 
ceed him on his resignation in the 
spring of 1908. At the same time the 
charge of the Exchequer was entrusted 
to David Lloyd-George, who had been 
“C-B’s” President of the Board of 
Trade, and under this Welshman’s 
direct supervision and often from his 
personal initiative began those moves 
towards social reform which have 
brought around the epoch-making 
changes already referred to. The 
first of these, however, providing a 
governmental system of old age pen- 
sions, was not of his devising; As- 
quith was the author of that bill, al- 
though it was passed into law under 
the auspices of Lloyd-George. 

In connection with this Act, which 
had constituted one of the Liberal 
promises to the laboring man during 
the campaign, a word may well be 
said of the Labor Party, which be- 
gan its official career at the opening 
of 1906, with four M. P.’s sitting to 
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its credit. Begotten of trades union- 
ism, this left wing of the British body 
politic is to a considerable extent 
dominated by the Socialists, and to- 
day, owing to the gangrene of unem- 
ployment and “Syndicalism,” is in a 
not healthy state, albeit temporarily 
strengthened by the late successes of 
their German fellows as well as by 
such transient aid as has sprung from 
England’s recent strike movements. In 
the present Parliament they hold 
thirty-nine seats of the total 670; their 
complete organization including some- 
thing close upon two million members. 
Their platform, in its more important 
items, reads as follows: 

“To make the party the dominating, 
controlling, guiding and ruling one in 
the State. 

“To arrange with the Irish Party for 
the give-and-take of Home Rule in re- 
turn for trades unionism ‘free rule.’ 

“To give votes to all men and wo- 
men. 

“To obtain free education, from the 
primary schools to the universities. 

“A legalized eight-hour work day, 
and abolition of all night work in fac- 
tories. 

“Nationalization of land, mines and 
railways. 

“Municipal coal supplies. 

“ ‘Right-to-work’ legislation.” 

The final plank calling for a law 
which shall make it obligatory upon 
a government to provide work for all 
who want it, is characteristic of the 
whole movement. 

Soon after the passage of the Old 
Age Pensions Act, Lloyd-George in- 
troduced his since historic “Budget” 
estimates for 1909, placing his figures 
before the Commons in the April of 
that year. With all departments of 
government spending more than ever 
before, some new source of revenue 
had to be found, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, recognizing the con- 
nection between land and political 
power, pointed his compelling finger 
at the immense holdings of the great 
land owners. The gravamen of his 
scheme, then complicated by many 
details which now may be ignored, lay 
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in this: that all land should pay a 
tax to the State proportionate to its 
intrinsic value. To Americans the 
proposal seems only the of-course of 
such things, but one can understand 
at least in part what a sensation the 
demand made in England, and when 
he stops to think that there for gen- 
erations land taxes have been pro- 
portioned only to the financial returns; 
that is, if land held for private 
use, was part of an estate serving no 
other purpose than to be beautiful; 
if, in short, it did not yield a monthly 
sum in pounds, shillings and pence, 
then it was not taxed. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres were thus exempted 
from bearing their just proportion in 
the upkeep of the people, acres for 
the most part held by the Dukes and 
Earls and other “Chosen Ones” of the 
island. Here, clearly, was one of the 
proletariat attacking his betters—or 
so those betters began to say, and 
from that moment to this the virulence 
of the partisan press has been strik- 
ingly noticeable; according to the 
Liberal “Daily Chronicle,” for  in- 
stance, Utopia is not so very far away, 
just around the next two _ corners; 
though the Conservative “Pall Mall 
Gazette” makes it equally clear that 
the demnition bow-wows will not much 
longer be disappointed of their long- 
anticipated meal. 

In the lower chamber the ultimate 
victory of the measure was assured by 
a safe Liberal majority, though it was 
under debate for more than six 
months. The House of Peers, how- 
ever, which received it in November, 
1909, incontinently threw it out, and 
instantly Premier Asquith dissolved 
Parliament, thus calling for the direct 
opinions of the voters themselves 
through a general election. The re- 
sult was peculiar. January, 1910, saw 
the Liberals returned to office, but by 
a bare majority of two seats only, con- 
sidering merely the two main parties, 
though the Nationalist and Labor 
members, by coalition with the Lib- 
erals, raised this majority to 124: the 
complexion of the Commons being 
Conservative, 273; Liberals, 275; 
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Nationalists, 82; Laborites, 40; total, 
670. 

This practically is the make-up of 
the house to-day, the by-elections hav- 
ing more or less balanced off the one 
against the other to leave the com- 
bined party vote on any measure 
pretty nearly as here indicated. 

The . re-introduced Budget now 
passed through both chambers with 
next to no opposition, and the land-tax 
revolution was achieved. This meant 
that all holdings throughout the 
United Kingdom had to be valued, for 
no complete record was in existence; 
the Conqueror’s “Doomsday Book” 
and the “Survey” of Cardinal Wol- 
sey were the only such attempts ever 
to have been made, and one was more 
than eight hundred years old and the 
other nearly five hundred, but this in- 
volved little beyond assessors’ sala- 
ries and time, and is to-day practically 
finished, forming an up-to-date basis 
for an up-to-date system of taxation 
founded upon essential values. 


An interesting consequence of this 


must be here noted. It has already 
brought about to an astonishing degree 
the transfer of large areas of land 
from what one might call a_ feudal 
aristocracy to the democratic “small 
holder.” Enemies of the present Cabi- 
net affirm that land owners have felt 
unsafe under the new policy, and so 
have been driven to sell, and this is 
possible, for though the amount of the 
present tax is small, an owner may feel 
a dread of heavier taxation in the near 
future, now that the principle of in- 
herent value instead of accidental re- 
turn has been established. Among 
the notable land sales recorded dur- 
ing the last fifteen months are the 
following, the purchases in all cases 
being made mainly by the tenantry: 

Duke of Bedford’s Devonshire es- 
tate, 7,200 acres; Duke of Suther- 
land’s Staffordshire holdings, 1,380 
acres; Viscount Clifden’s lands in Ox- 
fordshire and Cornwall, 5,063 acres; 
Lord Bondesborough’s estate in York- 
shire, 3,000 acres; Lord Lansdowne’s 
Wiltshire holdings, 1,050 acres. 

If for these places, aggregating 17,- 
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770 acres, the estimated purchase 
price of $4,000,000 is anything like 
correct, what must be the total of all 
the sales made, more or less forced by 
the spur of the Lloyd-George plan P— 
though it is obvious that the matter of 
greatest import is the consequent 
splendid increase of that portion of the 
island’s population which is called 
“Free Holders,” and which quite ex- 
actly parallels that backbone element 
in this country of whom President 
Lincoln spoke so warmly as the “small 
farmers.” 

There was, however, to be a second 
and even weightier result of these bit- 
ter budget struggles. The question of 
altering the make-up of the Upper 
Chamber of Parliament was almost as 
old as the House of Peers itself, but 
now it was taken up in earnest, Mr. 
Asquith bringing forward a measure 
proposing that any bill which, within 
a period of two years should be 


three times approved by the Commons, 
even though three times rejected by 


the Lords, should become.law, willy- 
nilly their veto. No one has forgotten 
the story of this contest, so gravely al- 
tering the balance of power under the 
British constitution. The sudden pass- 
ing of the ever-wise King Edward, on 
May 6, 1910, promised for a moment 
to force such a quieting of passions 
and harmonizing of plans as he him- 
self would have most approved, but 
the conference of the leaders of the 
two parties fell through, and midsum- 
mer saw the fight resumed in all ear- 
nestness. Rosebury and Lansdowne 
tried in vain to lead the Lords to some 
sort of “reform” of their own making, 
thus forestalling dictation in the mat- 
ter by the Commons. Even when the 
Asquith Bill was before them, backed 
by the official threat that, if they re- 
fused it, King George stood ready to 
create enough Liberal Peers to swamp 
the Conservative majority of their 
house and so beat down opposition by 
mere numbers, there came that pic- 
turesque attempt of the “Last Ditch- 
ers,” who, led by the venerable old 
warrior, Halsbury, would have died of 
such strangulation rather than sur- 
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render. When, at last, the bells rang 
for the final division, and the tellers 
at the lobby doors brought their fig- 
ures to the Lord High Chancellor, the 
bill had become law by a scant major- 
ity of thirty-eight votes. Yet that is 
a detail. The result is the thing, and 
that never really was to be questioned. 
To-day the Lords have no veto what- 
soever on finance measures, and their 
disapproval of other bills'is reduced 
to a mere suspension of action for two 
years. They are the subordinates 
now, existing in virtual helplessness. 
The close of that same session, the 
first of the first Parliament of the new 
king, saw the passage of yet a fourth 
bill to the further democratizing of the 
land, a measure providing for the in- 
surance of the working classes against 
sickness and unemployment, which 
went through the lower House by a 
majority of more than twenty to one, 
and was acquiesced in by the upper 
with prompt meekness. Generally 
speaking it is a compulsory and con- 
tributory scheme, within whose opera- 
tion, with certain stated exceptions, 
come all persons not yet sixty-five who 
are “under a contract of service,” and 
whose earnings are less than $800 a 
year. The contributions are divided 
among three parties: the employers of 
all persons included in the Act pay 
three pence a week for each such em- 
ployed; the employees themselves, 
men or women, pay four pence a week, 
deducted from their wages; and the 
government adds two pence a week 
from the national revenue. These 
sums go pro rata to the “Friendly 
Societies,” of which the workmen are 
members, or, for such as belongs to 
none of these numerous and peculiarly 
British institutions, they are depos- 
ited to various credit accounts in the 
post office. Payments from the funds 
thus accumulated are fixed in amount, 
the sick or the unemployed receiving 
equal stipends, regardless of what 
their wages may have been: for men 
ten shillings a week for the first 
three months and five shillings a week 
for the next three months, and for 
women one-fourth less in each case. 
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The Chancellor has calculated 
that close upon four million women 
and rather more than nine million men 
have been affected by this legislation, 
which, to accept his estimates, will 
cost the State fully $25,000,000, 
annually. But these figures have been 
shown to be open to serious question, 
and possibly twice the sum named will 
turn out to be the governmental incu- 
bus. The bill, clearly, is to be re- 
garded less as a completed enactment, 
than, taken with the Old Age Pension 
law, the beginning of a series of meas- 
ures for the general abatement of 
social suffering and industrial injus- 
tice. In certain directions the scheme 
has its counterpart in the German in- 
surance laws, but it has so many fea- 
tures all its own, and deals with con- 
ditions so radically different from 
those which pertain in the Fatherland 
that it will have to work out its own 
salvation through the costly processes 
of trial and amendment. 

The leaders of the aggressive forces 


throughout these contests form an in- 


teresting trio. The Premier, Henry 
Herbert Asquith, distinctly the most 
astute Parliamentarian in the Liberal 
ranks, towered high above all his com- 
peers during the debates on the 
“Mending or Ending of the Lords,” 
his masterly conduct of the measure 
being one of the great achievements of 
English political history. Possibly 
Senator Elihu Root will as well sug- 
gest to Americans the Asquith sort 
of man as any figure in public life on 
this side of “the big pond;” he is even 
natured, not of easy-approach, quite 
lacking in such energy or passion as 
made Gladstone (for a single instance) 
what he was, of splendid intellectual 
and controversial attainments, and 
staunchly true to party principles and 
associates. 

David Lloyd-George is the most 
typical product of England’s new de- 
mocracy: a man “without the code,” 
knowing only from the outside those 
traditions which have governed gen- 
erations of the nation’s leaders. Of 
fine courage and ready wit, he is not a 
deep thinker, and is rather the oppor- 
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tunist in method. There is a genial- 
ity about him which is engaging, and 
a magnetism which has made many 
strong friends, yet at times he will 
give rather the impression of the cock- 
sure young barrister, especially in the 
recklessness of his speech. Just turned 
forty-eight, he has spent twenty-one 
years in Parliament and six in the 
Cabinet. Whether or no “Tay Pay” 
O’Connor speaks truly when he de- 
clares that it is not a question as to 
if Lloyd-George will be Premier, but 
only when, it is certain that he is one 
whom the Unionists spend a deal of 
public time in abusing, and even more 
in strictest privacy in wishing he were 
on their side. 

W. L. Spencer Churchill, alias 
“Winston,” resembles “L-G” in little 
save his ultra-Liberalism. A gradu- 
ate of Harrow and Sandhurst, with the 
traditions of “good family” behind 
him, and excellent service in several 
of the “crack” regiments to his credit, 
he might well be expected to stand 
forth as representative of the classes 
as his Welsh associate is of the masses 
—though in this last the two are pares 
inter pares. He, too, is “slated” for 
premiership honors some of these 
days, unless all signs fail, albeit he 
has plenty of time: he is but just 
thirty-eight. So far as training fits, he 
should excel, for he has served as Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
as President of the Board of Trade, 
as Home Secretary, and now is First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Incidentally 
he is also a Privy Councillor, though 
that honor, like the decoration of the 
French Legion, is one that few other- 
wise prominent men escape. 

What is going on in this present first 
Parliament of the Fifth of the Georges 
which gave warrant to the phrase in 
the somewhat slow-going old “Thun- 
derer,” when the sitting convened, that 
“the session promises to be one of the 
most momentous in the history of mod- 
ern Britain?” The King’s speech 
briefly outlined three measures which 
“my government will lay before you”: 
home rule for Ireland, the extension of 
the suffrage, and the disestablishment 
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of the Church in Wales. Which is to 
say: the unloosing of racial animosi- 
ties, political passions and religious 
zeal. Probably the “Times” did not 
overstate the case. 

America will not much concern it- 
self with the question of the Welsh 
Church, but if the proposed action 
should turn out to be what its oppo- 
nents declare it will, namely, a first 
step towards the disestablishment of 
the Church of England herself, then 
truly will it become epochal from the 
British view point. The situation may 
be briefly summarized. It will be ad- 
mitted that an Established Church, by 
which is meant an officially recognized 
religious body partially endowed by 
the State, must possess two qualifica- 
tions to continue to exist with right: 
she should be by far the strongest 


communion in the nation, embracing 
more rather than less than half the 
people within her pale; and she should 
be in broad sympathy with the temper 
and current of the national life. In 
Wales, neither of 


these conditions 
holds true. The nonconformists out- 
number the “Church of England men” 
more than three to one, and the de- 
sires and demands of this majority are 
openly at variance with the trend and 
teachings of the Established Church in 
practically all vital points. For sev- 
eral years, then, the four Welsh dio- 
cese have been persistent in calling 
for disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, and it is the second of these 
steps which raises the real difficulty. 
Disestablishment would mean not 
much more than the altering of a 
name and the loss of a few not valu- 
able privileges; disendowment means 
the loss of a revenue. What does this 
last amount to? Translated from Eng- 
lish into American values, the Welsh 
church is endowed to the amount of 
$1,300,000 a year, of which some 
$900,000 would be taken away. But 
let it be added at once that the whole 
of this $900,000 would immediately be 
applied to other national, that is 
Welsh, purposes, and that the Church, 
left with only $400,000 annual reve- 
nues, would still be much the richest 
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religious corporation in that moun- 
tainous land of doubled consonants. 
It is already very apparent that the 
struggle over this decision is to be 
violent, and probably the Peers will 
hang the matter up for their two years 
—but it will go through. 

The pending measure bearing upon 
the suffrage will, if adopted in its 
present form, bring a complete change 
in the electorate of the United King- 
dom. The number of men now ex- 
cluded from the vote is not as large as 
is often alleged over here, for the elec- 
tors actually number eight million in 
a population of forty-five million, a 
ratio almost identical with that be- 
tween “America’s voters and popula- 
tion in the Presidential campaign of 
1908. This, however, is not the real 
point at issue, which is, rather, the 
simplification of the complicated law 
which now determines the suffrage 
qualifications. This is a genuinely 
needed reform, and one that is widely 
popular, so that much argument upon 
it would not be expected, but the dif- 
ficulty in the situation appears when 
it is added that the proposed Act (vir- 
tually an attempt to introduce “man- 
hood suffrage” in the usually accepted 
meaning of the words) has been com- 
plicated with a proposal to confer full 
electoral rights on women as well as 
men. On this phase of the question 
even party lines have gone down, and 
in the charmed circle of the Cabinet 
itself something not far short of dis- 
sension has appeared. Opposed to 
“Votes for Women” stand Mr. As- 
quith, who contends it would bring 
“uncalculable disaster to the land;” 
Lord Loreburn, Postmaster-General 
Samuel, Pentland, Harcourt and Mc- 
Kenna. Favoring it are ranged 
Lloyd-George, Winston Churchill, 
John Burns, Augustine Birrell, Lord 
Morley, Sir Edward Grey, Runciman, 
Buxton, Pease and Beauchamp. 

It is to be remembered that it is for 
the Parliamentary franchise the Eng- 
lish woman suffragist is clamoring. 
She already has a vote in educational 
matters and in many of county and 
municipal sort. In spite of this (and 
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her ability to hold county and muni- 
cipal offices, including mayoralties) 
she yet is subject to certain real legal 
inequalities which she contends will 
be rectified only if she is placed in a 
position to wave the Damocletian 
_sword of the ballot over the head of 
“mere man.” She inaugurated her 
work with hole-in-a-corner meetings, 
and found she accomplished nothing. 
Then she began to interrupt public 
speakers, to ring Ministerial door bells 
and chain herself to the railings of 
their chaste areaways, to raise outcry 
in the very gallery of the Commons, to 
maul the Bobbies, cut wires, and even 
blow up houses. It has been a sad- 
dening downward path to watch, for 
the “militants” have overdone what 
they started out to accomplish. Their 
claim was that thus only could they at- 
tract attention to their needs, and 
awaken the traditional British sense of 
fair play, but they have set them- 
selves elbow to elbow with mere dis- 
turbers of the peace. The opposition 
to the “Cause” has grown apace. Lord 
Curzon, Earl Cromer, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Lord Lis- 
ter and Sir William Ramsay are but a 
few of the many notabilities who have 
come out with earnest speech and ac- 
tion to defeat the movement. 

While it is possible that a majority 
of Englishmen are still opposed to 
Home Rule for Ireland, there yet does 
not now exist the antagonism of two 
decades ago. The intense hostility 
against the bare suggestion of au- 
tonomy for the neighboring island, 
which made so memorable the contests 
of ’86 and ’93, has noticeably lessened, 
albeit the feeling, however illogical 
when reduced to paper, has not wholly 
passed. At this writing there are sub- 
stantial difficulties confronting the ex- 
periment, but the problem is being 
faced in a spirit noticeably different 
from that in which twice before it has 
been approached. The present day 
Bill, however, is distinctly reasonable 
in terms, maintaining beyond all ques- 
tion’ what Gladstone called “the in- 
Cefeasible supremacy of the All-Brit- 
ish Parliament,” and probably Au- 
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gustine Birrell, Secretary of State for 
Ireland, predicts only a coming truth 
in saying: 

“Never in the history of the world 
has the experiment of self-government 
failed. Why should it fail in the case 
of Ireland? Instead of her being a 
blot upon our escutcheon, she will be- 
come a real integral part of the United 
Kingdom.” 

In writing that the electorate at 
large regards the matter more toler- 
antly than ever before, one has in 
mind three separate causes. In the 
first place, the country has seen the 
healing power of self-government in 
South Africa, has approved the re- 
cent changes intended to facilitate self- 
government in India, and has vindi- 
cated its own right of self-government 
against the House of Lords, while of 
not dissimilar influence come the 
growing demands for self-government 
in local matters from Scotland and 
from Wales. In the second place, 
happenings across the Channel are 
giving rise to the belief that England 
would be stronger in the international 
councils with a contented Ireland be- 
side her, and that prompt action should 
be taken to remove the one spot of real 
weakness in her body politic. Finally, 
the Emerald Isle’s self was never more 
flourishing. : 

The Opposition are entering upon 
this threefold contest with an enthusi- 
asm as keen as that of the members 
of the government itself, proclaiming 
everywhere that the Cabinet is sailing 
in shallow water and toward hidden 
rocks. In all the last thirteen by-elec- 
tions, assert the Conservatives, the 
Liberal vote has steadily and notice- 
ably diminished, with the Opposition 
gaining. Nor is it only by the meas- 
ures now under debate, continue these 
critics, that the Liberals are being 
weakened, but by some of those al- 
ready passed. Of the hundreds who 
are pointedly showing their dislike of 
the insurance Act, for instance, the 
majority are working ‘men and those 
not well-to-do; the very class on 
which the ministry. most relies. All this 
being true, they conclude, it is a bold 
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government indeed to ask its followers 
to accept two such fundamental 
changes as the disruption of the 
United Kingdom (by which, of course, 
Home Rule for Ireland is meant) and 
the virtual doubling of the franchise. 
It is a bold government, however, that 
of Premier Asquith; that is the very 
point which both best explains past 


successes and best forecasts future vic- 
tories. In spite of difficulties such as 
long ago would have driven a_ less 
capable set of men from office, the 
Premier will almost certainly be able 
to hold his Parliamentary followers 
well together, carry his measures from 
debate to the royal signature, and re- 
tain the power for some years to come. 














THE COUNTRY BORN 


Three little children of long ago, 
Brother and sisters, well we knew 
The haunts of the cardinal and the crow, 
And the fern-fringed brook where the elders grew. 
Where the May-apple starred the luscious weeds 
That crowded her close, and the sheltered spot, 
Where the haw-tree told her coral beads 
To the heedless winds that so soon forgot. 


To three little children, eager-eyed, 
Dame Nature offered her wilding best, i 

Bounty of berry and grape, deep-dyed q 
In sifted sunshine. Sweet-meats pressed 

In the nut’s brown shell. Springs crystal clear 
Fragrant shelter the thicket spreads, 

And for lullaby brook-song, birds’-song dear, 
Violet pillows for sleepy heads. 


= 


How brave we went in our nodding plumes 

Of the goldenrod and the tasseled maize, 
In wreaths of the heart of the larkspur blooms, 

In chains of the rose-hip’s vivid blaze. 
Lovers of earth, and air, and sky; 

Friends of all small wild things that be; 
And God in His Heaven fore’er close by 

To Life’s pageant of beauty and mystery. 


“Noblesse oblige.” With a lavish hand 

Let us share the sunshine of dearer days, 
With hands to help, heart to understand, 

The ceaseless toil of the Trodden Ways, 
That the souls of the Toilers still may- grow 

_ Truer and kinder, and yet more sweet, 

For the royal rearing of long ago, 

And the largesse flung at our childish feet. 








ELEANOR DUNCAN Woop. 






























“The Old Man of the Fountain.” 





‘‘Hare’s 
falks’’ 








San Francisco 


By. 





Edith King Latham 








F ONLY our “city of seven hills” 
could boast an Augustus Hare, 
Jr., to set up guide-posts to be 
faithfully followed, as the fervid 
tourist steps in the footprints of his 
“Walks in Rome,” how many inter- 


esting pilgrimages would the San 
Franciscan find, beginning right at his 
own door, on some of the golden win- 
ter or early spring days with which the 
gods have endowed us! How many 
San Franciscans have “explored” the 
fascinating waterfront with its ships 
from strange ports anchored off the 
Embarcadero, and seen unwritten ro- 
mances of the sea, in hints of plots for 
a Stevenson or a London? How few, 
since 1906, have revisited that  ill- 
treated Gibraltar of ours—Telegraph 
Hill—still attractive, in spite of its 
despoiling by fire and the greed of 
man? 

The North Beach Carnival of No- 
vember, 1910, was an exemplar of our 
city’s possibilities in cosmopolitan fea- 
tures, especially on thé second day of 
the festa, when the bay was of the 








deep blue of the sea in Guido’s “Au- 
rora,” Mt. Tamalpais rising in purple 
grandeur across a bit of the channel, 
narrowed deceptively by the clear at- 
mosphere, and Alcatraz, resembling 
not a little the historic rock of Castel 
del’Ovo off the Naples shore. Beauti- 
ful Italian flags floating from many of 
the houses, spread their silken folds 
freely to the breeze when not wrap- 
ping their effective red, white and 
green fraternally around the _ red, 
white and blue. The streets were gay 
with carnival banners and bunting, 
and that the American Thanksgiving 
festa was appreciated by the Latins 
of the Quarter was proved by a shield, 
displayed over the doorway of a home, 
bearing a lithographed, life-sized tur- 
key, with the significant word “Wel- 
come” printed above the luckless bird. 

At the intersection of Union and 
Powell streets and Columbus avenue, 
in a triangular enclosure, an Old Man 
of the Fountain—Neptune or Triton— 
crouches to drink from his shell, as 
coldly indifferent to the streams of 
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“Homer on his Pedestal.” 


hoi polloi constantly passing, as 
though he had been carved by a sculp- 
tor of the classic age and was set up 
in a city which vaunted the proud let- 
ters, S. P. Q. R. The sunshine threw 
a joyous rainbow on the spray of the 
fountain, while brown-eyed children, 
hatless and coatless in the warm sun- 
shine, followed bare-headed Jtalian 
peasant mothers pushing their babies 
in up-to-date go-carts along the side- 
walk sodden with the confetti of the 
carnival. These came from tenements, 
crowded, perhaps, but surrounded with 
pure, unbreathed air, fresh from the 
sea. The lavish hand of California 
was evidenced in these healthy child- 
ren, happily far removed from the 
dreadful dwarfed cretins of Southern 
Italy—those deformed presentments 
of childhood which poverty draws in 
caricature. 

Skirting the easier slopes of the hill 
on the northern side, we come to Grant 
avenue (old Dupont street), which at 
Chestnut falls toward the water, in its 
length embracing the most fashionable 
district, crowded with smartly gowned 
women and luxurious limousines; then, 


narrowing in width and caste, carries 
a little empire of Oriental superstition 
from whose subjects Buddha and Con- 
fucius demand tribute. 

The only home of any pretensions 
spared to Telegraph Hill by the fire 
is on the northern side, a veritable 
Italian villa on a Fiesole-like slope, 
with old gray olive trees in the garden. 
Set back among the luxuriant growth 
of its terrace, arbors and high, latticed 
fences, it bravely appears to look over 
the ragged edges of poverty and the 
squalid evidences of refugee life lying 
all around, to the placid blue waters 
beyond. 

PaSsing these huts, on the steps of 
one of which huddled a human dere- 
lict—drugged by poppy-juice and the 
sun—the path led up the declivity, 
bristling with rocky points through the 
clay—Kearny street! But the breath- 
less scramble to the summit is repaid 
when, from-the' somewhat decayed 
parapet of the park, spreads out a 
view second to none in diversity and 
picturesque beauty, a site worthy. of 
the projected “Parthenon.” 

Calton Hill’s wind-swept crest looks 











“Strings of flapping clothes are hung 
across the street.” 
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down on fine Princes street, and over 
at old Edinburgh Castle, with its his- 
torical and romantic memories, but it 
is pure Scotch, forbye! Telegraph 
Hill, on a golden morning, however, 
looks down on little colonies over 
which a Caesar would have vaunted 
himself as the conqueror of the 
nations. Classic buildings, even 
though of very recent structure, rear 
their Greek fronts, their Roman cam- 
paniles and Gothic roofs, fittingly 
crowned by the stately Fairmont Hotel 
overtopping all. In the nearer dis- 
tance, from the roofs in the valley of 
tenements, at this festival season, 
floated streamers of vari-colored wash- 
ing, rivaling in gayety the lines of 
carnival colors. And as ghostly re- 
minders of the early fading of the 
colors of gayety, the towers of 


churches of varying creeds pierced the 
tangle of banners, one spired edifice 
bearing its special banner of welcome 
to a spiritual feast, enlightening the 


Latin passer, by printed placard, that 
in this form of church the Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration was first instituted. 

The empty shell of old St. Francis, 
before its rehabilitation had begun, 
viewed from the precipitous hillside, 
seemed trying to hide, with the mor- 
tification of infirmity, its still impres- 
sive walls and towers under the shed- 
like little chapel nestling on its other 
side. 

Passing down the steep hillside to 
the region of flats, the women of Italy 
sat—hatless—in the sun, gossiping as 
they watched their offspring playing 
on the sidewalk below. But one fair- 
haired woman sat alone, in a sad aloof- 
ness, working on a large piece of cro- 
chet lace. 

“Piacenza,” she rather distantly re- 
plied,.in answer to some hastily 
strung words of Italian summoned 
in a brief-mental review from a “Tour- 
ist’s Handbook.” A blonde descend- 
ant of the conquering Goths! No won- 
der that this young North Italian 
lace-maker resented the catechising 
which she could not know sprang from 
a love of Italy, its art, its beauty and 
its people. 


“A middle-aged faun.” 


But, a few doors below, her coun- 
trywomen proved more approachable. 
We had stopped, spell-bound, by a 
vision of beauty, for here, playing on 
a common Telegraph Hill sidewalk, 
was for all intents and purposes, the 
veritable pink-girt little cherub in the 
Sassoferato group of Madonna and 
Child, with attendant saints and angels 
in the Church of Santa Sabina on the. 
Aventine, Rome! Golden ringlets 
falling in angelic curves over pink 
and white skin, lovely brown eyes 
with the absolute guilelessness of an 
angel, albeit they looked out from un- 
der a little red cap, this beautiful boy 
really exceeded in beauty Sassofe- 
rato’s floating cherub. 

Conscious laughter from the high 
steps above us betrayed the mother 
anxious to claim Madonna-ship to the 
child. 

“Come, my little angel,” she called . 
in liquid Italian, unwittingly concur- 
ring with our classification of the 
cherub. 

The “angel,” obediently submitting 
to the maternal summons, cheerfully 
left his playmates and gazed sweetly 
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“A curly-headed Bacchus.” 


into the faces of his admirers, with a 
ravishing glance from his baby-blue 
eyes. But alas for the thudding fall 
from the magic art of an old master’s 
limning! The uncompromising blunt- 
ness of the photographic lens, next 
day, exhibited a print with the 
cherub’s beauty lost in a painstaking 
pose—an angel who, far from floating 
in airy clouds, was pigeon-toed! 

On one of the steepest streets of 
the hill, not far from the “Sassofe- 
rato,” an unframed genre picture was 
seen. In the shabby side-doorway of a 
small flat-building, hiding himself 
roguishly from a little girl next door, 
a young Bacchus held out a large 
bunch of purplish-black grapes, played 
peek-a-boo with his Bacchante, laugh- 
ing with his lustrous, dark eyes, and 
tossing a mop of dark curls whenever 
his young inamorata deigned to catch 
his glance. 

In an open lot at one side, on the 
brow of the hill, a woman of Italy, 
sitting in the sun, overlooking the blue 
water, was happily sewing while her 


children played about her. Near by 
a neighbor combed her child’s hair 
with the freedom from convention of 
her own Naples. 

On another springtime, “Hare’s 
Walk” around the old hill equally pic- 
turesque sights were to be seen; the 
Old-Man-of-the-Fountain was quite as 
indifferent as before when three swar- 
thy Mexicans passed through his 
realm, one wearing a tall, pointed- 
crowned black felt hat with a siiver 
band. 

Again Tamalpais wore his royal 
purple, but with the addition of-a 
gray cloud cap, such as often rests on 
the uneasy head of Vesuvius. 

Climbing by an almost impossible 
grade, this time by means of cleated 
sidewalks, the “Walk” was rewarded 
by the sight of a balconied house 
painted blue, with the halting sign dis- 
played on the first balcony: “For Sale. 
Casa.” 

Also the restaurant of “La Bella 
Napoli,” and peeps of balconies in lit- 
tle streets hung with riotous strings of 
peppers, gayly red. 

From the opening in the cement wall 
on the summit where the straggling 
little forest of the park seems to be 
clamped to the rock, were views of 
swan-like ferry-boats trailing their 
white wake across the bay. Strings of 
flapping clothes hung across the street 
which drops perilously downward. On 
the porch of a little old cottage hang- 
ing on the ragged edge of Montgom- 
ery street, an old white-bearded man 
sat dreaming of the days “when the 
water came up to Montgomery street,” 
and his house, perhaps, seemed like a 
little lighthouse, jutting out into the 
bay. At Green and Montgomery 
streets, at the very brink of a really 
dangerous precipice which is made ac- 
cessible to pedestrians only by a long 
flight of steps, perches an old home 
of the “fifties,” with its garden filled 
with flowers, and half-hidden by old 
pepper trees, brooding with the seren- 
ity of age, over “the city which was 
and the city which is,” like an old lady 
of the sixties gazing amusedly down 
at the silly fashions of to-day. Sitting 
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amidst the squalor of decayed past 
gentility, it still preserves an air of 
pioneer, cosy homeliness, and boasts 
of a view and a commanding position 
rivaled only by the Fairmont, yes, 
even a more important one, for from 
its vantage point it sweeps the whole 
commercial length of Montgomery 
street, and its arched window can eas- 
ily be seen from the busy center. 

Before the fire, Russian Hill had its 
charms of old-fashioned homes over- 
looking the bay and straits, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful, generous-sized 
gardens—something, alas, almost for- 
gotten by new San Francisco, whose 
floral possibilities are so largely 
smothered by the deplorable apart- 
ment house. A few old homes still 
remain, however, saved by the heroic 
efforts which cheated the Stevenson 
house—now the Carmelite Convent— 
from the flames. Notable among these 
homes with the charm of a past is the 
Humphreys house, on the corner of 
Hyde and Chestnut streets; the Chand- 
ler home opposite; the dignified Shaf- 
ter grounds, with tall pines surrounding 
the “villa,” extending with pioneer 
lavishness through the block from 
Lombard to Chestnut; the quaint, mys- 
terious toy house on the corner of Lar- 
kin and Chestnut, said to have been at 
one time the scene of ghostly demon- 
strations; and the block on Green 
street between Leavenworth and 
Jones, which contains one of the old, 
octagon-shaped -dwellings—such a 
popular shape in early days. 

The picturesque cluster of homes on 
the crest of Jones, Taylor, Broadway 
and Green streets has a vantage point 
rivaling that from Bertolini’s Hotel in 
Naples. The Atkinson home, with an 
approach suggesting an Italian bas- 
tioned hillside at Capri or Sorrento, a 
charming terraced garden, and within 
the delightful combination of pioneer 
atmosphere and the adaptation of mod- 
ern architecture with  early-day 
quaintness, is known and loved East 
and West, and many a prayer of 
thanksgiving goes up from the friend 
who enters its hospitable gate in the 
wall that the fire passed over its door. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








“One of the few remaining pioneer 
homes left by the fire of 1906.” 


Telegraph and Russian Hills have 
each their separate charm, unkempt 
Latin picturesqueness, and well-kept, 
olden-time beauty, but the “Hare’s 
Walk” of the Presidio Reservation has 
a wilderness which neither of the 
others possesses. The stroll through 
the woods, over bridges and along the 
wall by the edge of the bay to the old 
fort and the new batteries, is as much 
of a surprise as any in the county of 
San Francisco. The fortified cliffs on 
the opposite shore draw wondrously 
near, across the narrow channel of the 
Golden Gate, and as one rounds the 
breezy corner at the fort and turns to 
look out at the ocean, the viewpoint 
seems strange and foreign and majesti- 
cally wild and grand. Returning by 
way of the Golf Links to Arguello 
Boulevard, skirting the stone wall 
down a pretty slope bordered on the 
north by the eucalyptus and cypress 
woods, and on the south by handsome 
homes, one emerges finally at the Pre- 
sidio avenue gate, or in less dignified 
fashion by one of the stepladder exits 
to Pacific avenue, where this charming 
street loses itself in a merger with the 
Presidio wall. The unique houses, 
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“One can easily picture a scene in the 
Pincian Garden.” 


bowered in roses, cuddled against this 
wall, and actually hanging over its 
edge, by permission of Uncle Sam, on 
the wedge of ground which comes to a 
mere splinter on the last block where 
Pacific avenue claims two sides of its 
face, brings to a fitting close the Pre- 
sidio “Walk,” with the cars but one 
bloc distant. 

But of all the pleasure-giving wan- 
derings in the city of St. Francis, aside 
from the well known walks in Golden 
Gate Park, the most charming is the 
“Walk” through the “Villa” of Sutro 
Heights, to whose founder San Fran- 
cisco has long been indebted, the loan 
of the beautiful gardens to outdoor 
San Franciscans now bidding fair to 
become a lasting pleasure through the 
generosity of the daughter of Adolph 
Sutro, Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt. Here, 
where admission is free, and only un- 
sightly picnic baskets and the plebeian 
peanut are excluded, one can easily 
picture a scene in the little Pincian 
Garden, a tree-shaded avenue in the 
Villa Borghese, or a hedged alley in 
the Vatican Gardens where the rope 
takes his constitutional. 

Classic paths bordered with ivy pa 


myrtle, palm trees ivy-draped, gleam 
here and there with replicas of Greek 
art, even though the Carrara tint be 
sadly lacking. What matter if Apollo 
vaunts his beauty in the pitiless sun- 
shine which exposes his plaster coun- 
terfeit, so long as he preserves his 
place among the gods, and with his 
worship-compelling beauty seems to 
be attempting to blind the visitor to 
the claims of the motley assemblage 
of Roman emperors and Grecian sages 
set in the semi-circle of the path be- 
hind him? Homer on his pedestal is 
brooding with eyes fixed on the dis- 
tance, and a middle-aged Faun plays 
his part with rather a shame-faced ex- 
pressien from out of the myrtle bed. 
In the Vale of Tempe, or what might 
stand for that wondrous place, echoing 
with voices of nymphs and pipes of 
Pan, there are voices of the alluring 
Western sea singing through the pines, 
and a curly-headed young Bacchus, 
who might well be an Antinous playing 
the part, for all his innocent counte- 
nance, smiles in the dappled shade of 
dark-green pine branches, as he leans 
breathlessly against a black tree- 
trunk, 
. From the parapet, a ship in full sail 
sweeps toward the Golden Gate, laden 
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A SPRING TRIO. 


with tribute for the great god, Com- 
merce; the little fishing boats trail in 
importantly behind, in the Pageant 
of Every Day, and the seals, with 
their blatant barking, supply the note 
of the brass band’s blare. 

Down in the garden, as we retrace 
our last “Walk,” a graceful little red 
fox, who has traveled from Sutro For- 
est, across Golden Gate Park, steals 
over the wide avenue of the “Villa,” 
from the wood where young Bacchusr 
Antinous smiles, and loses himself in 
the tangled, ivy-smothered shrubbery 
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beyond. Perhaps he is a direct de- 
scendant of the little foxes whose repu- 
tations were blasted -for all-time by 
King Solomon, and perhaps he has an 
equally bad record as his. vineyard- 
despoiling ancestors in the matter of 
the Park quail. Fortunately for him, 
there are few humans to mark his in- 
vasion, and these exchange with him 
the countersign of peace to the little 
brothers of the forest, vowing never 
to betray, while his red-brown “brush” 
gives a saucy last whisk as it disap- 
pears from view. 





A SPRING 


TRIO 


March, all tattered, torn, and old— 
Whistles shrill o’er wood and wold— 
While the pussy-willows sway, 
Decked in brown, with hoods of gray. 
Then comes April o’er the hill, 

On her breast a daffodil, — 

In her hair a blossom gay, 

Snatched from off a budding spray. 
Laughing, crying; then her eyes 

On the rainbow’s fringe she dries. 
Dancing, like a merry sprite, 

Where the trilliums flash their white. 
April, maid of tears and smiles, 
With her moods the sun beguiles. 
Now the madcap’s lost her way, 

Just as fragrant, Merry May, 
Crossing o’er the threshold green, 
Softly shuts the gate between. 

Then gay blossoms wide she flings, 
And a love song sweet she sings; 
While the wild rose slips her bud— 
And gay flower faces stud— 

Height and hollow, wood and wold— 
Verging spring in summer’s gold 
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“Wash day” was generally on Sunday at the camp of the “tourist” laborers 
on the city farm. 
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Method by Which San Diego is Solving Two Problems at the Same Time— 
Growing Character, Along With Trees. 


By Allen Henry Wright 


own problem to solve and 

each community has among 
its citizens those who are willing to 
devote their time and their energy to 
the end that a proper solution may be 
reached. In one city the momentous 
question before the public may be 
that of adequate sanitation to meet the 
growing needs of the community. An- 
other city may have a serious prob- 
lem in securing a sufficient supply of 
wholesome water for those who reside 
within its bounds. The communities 


VERY municipality in the 
country undoubtedly has its 


along the great Mississippi river, par- 
ticularly from St. Louis southerly, 
have a problem which is distinctive to 
that section of the United States in 
their annual inundations when the 
“Father of Waters” goes on a yearly 
rampage, following the melting of the 
snows in the north and the spring 
rains. Florida has had another inter- 
esting problem to solve in its great 
swamps. All of these conditions 
which have confronted the men of the 
different localities of the United 
States have forced them to do much 
original thinking, and so there have 
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developed experts along all these 
varying lines. 

In the Southwest there has been one 
of the most interesting problems of all 
in the reclamation of arid sections 
through great systems of irrigation. 
Dry farming, too, has proved another 
avenue for reaching a solution of the 
problem of the “land of little rain.” 
But of all the interesting problems 
which have confronted communities it 
would be hard to find any more inter- 
esting than that which is now being 
solved by the city of San Diego, in the 
southern part of the Golden State of 
California. 

With the history of San Diego in 
reality began the history of the Paci- 
fic Coast, so far as the white man has 
been concerned. It was into the 
beautiful bay of San Diego that early 
explorers, including Cabrillo and Viz- 
caino, sailed as they traced a coast- 
line uncharted. It was here that Padre 
Junipero Serra and others of his Fran- 
ciscan brotherhood came in the later 
days, founding the missions which led 
the way for the civilization which has 
followed in the succeeding genera- 
tions. Down through the decades of 
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Spanish and Mexican occupation came 
San Diego, at times only a hamlet of 
adobe huts and then again showing the 
effect of the coming of sturdy Ameri- 
cans from the eastern coast. As a 
legacy from those old days the city of 
San Diego of to-day possesses thou- 
sands of acres of land, known as the 
“pueblo lands.” To an interest in 
these broad estates the man, woman 
or child who has most recently be- 
come a member of the municipal fam- 
ily has just as much a claim as the one 
who may have lived there through the 
years which have seen the modern re- 
inforced concrete business block, ap- 
proximating the “sky-scraper” class, 
replace the thick-walled but low 
adobe. 

It has only been within the past two 
years that any solution of the problem 
of what to do with its thousands -of 
acres of unimproved land has been 
reached in the city of San Diego. For 
years the cattle of ranchers have 
roamed at will over the hills and vales 
that stretch away to the north of the 
thriving community. Now and then 
some rancher has come forward with 
an offer of a small rental for hundreds 











Eucalyptus trees one year after planting on the raw land. 
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Sometimes an itinerant barber was to 
be found among the unemployed 
sent to the city farm. 


of acres, and the city authorities, for 
want of any other way to treat the 
matter, have given leases which the 
ranchers have used to ward off en- 
croachments upon the lands which 
they have wished to occupy. Finally 
an agitation resulted in an amend- 
ment to the city’s charter in 1909 
which reserved the pueblo lands from 
sale for a generation and provided that 
the annual tax levy should include two 
cents on every hundred dollars of as- 
sessed valuation for the development 
of the city’s vast “back-yard.” 

With this point gained, those who 
had been working on this problem of 
the “unemployed” land had something 
tangible upon which to work in reach- 
ing the solution sought. The taxes of 
1910 brought in some five thousand 
dollars for the purpose, and in the 
autumn of that year a committee of 


the Common Council made a trip of 
exploration over the pueblo lands for 
the purpose of ascertaining just where 
to commence operations. Much of the 
land lies on the broad mesas which 
skirt the coast for some five miles, 
while here and there broad and deep 
canyons furrow the landscape. Finally 
the committee made a tentative selec- 
tion but definite action was deferred 
until a pueblo forester was appointed. 
This position fell to the lot of Max 
Watson, a young man who had made 
re-forestation a study and who had 
spent several years on eucalyptus and 
other plantations. 

Mr. Watson, with the vim and en- 
thusiasm of youth, entered immedi- 
ately upon his duties and in a short 
time a neat cottage and substantial 
barns adorned the erstwhile barren 
mesa. Horses and farm utensils of 


various kinds were purchased and soon 
men were plowing up the virgin soil. 
To see these operations under way 


Relative size of a seedling tree, at the 
time of planting, and a 
workman’s hat. 
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on the pueblo acres, long supposed 
to be useless, except for the grazing 
of scattered herds of cattle, was a 
source of no little wonderment on the 
part of the occupants of automobiles 
as they spun along the scenic: coast 
road enroute from San Diego to Los 
Angeles. Wonderment continued 
when, after the ground had been 
prepared, men were seen setting out 
seedling eucalyptus trees in long, 
straight rows where, but a short time 
before, had been cactus, sage brush 
and mesquite. Following the plant- 
ing, the trees were given constant at- 
tention and the best of care, the 
ground about them being cultivated 
after each rainfall in order to keep 
the moisture in the soil. This work 
prevented the evaporation of the mois- 
ture through capillary attraction and 
it has been found unnecessary to ap- 
ply artificial irrigation to the land. 

Forty thousand of the seedlings 
were thus set out the first season, and 
a year later the tiny trees had attained 
heights of eight and ten feet, with a 
base diameter of two to three inches, 
sturdy, handsome trees that gave 
great promise of the forests which are 
so manifestly lacking in that part of 
California, except upon the highest 
mountain ranges. As an indication of 
what this scientific cultivation, as 
compared with the lack of such treat- 
ment, can do, one can see on other 
property eucalyptus trees of two 
years’ growth but without cultivation 
which do not approach in size or gen- 
eral development those seen on the 
municipal farm. 

During the past year the forester 
constructed a nursery with a capacity 
of several hundred thousand trees a 
year, and following the first rains of 
last autumn work began on the prep- 
aration of hundreds of acres for the 
plantation of more seedlings. Work 
continued throughout the winter, for in 
that section of the country this season 
is one of the best adapted to cultiva- 
tion, and fully a hundred thousand 
new trees were started on their career. 

Of more than passing interest, too, 
was the work of the past winter, for, 


Pueblo Forester Max Watson. 


with the solution of the problem of 
the “unemployed” land there came a 
partial solution, at least, of the prob- 
lem of the unemployed men who, 
every winter, seek the mild climate 
of Southern California in such num- 
bers that it is, indeed, a problem how 
to engage their activities, if they are 
inclined at all to do honest labor. The 
situation this year was one which es- 
pecially appealed to Mr. Watson for, 
besides being a student of forestry, he 
has been also a student of sociology, 
and, after a consultation with the city 
council, it was decided that he should 
be given the authority to establish a 
camp on the city farm, where he could 
accommodate from fifty to a hundred 
men. Tent bunk-houses, tent mess- 
house, tent kitchen and tent reading 
room were soon in their places, 
grouped conveniently, overlooking a 
broad canyon, with a sweep of view 
to the eastward where the mountains 
rise in their picturesque grandeur. 
The forester’s next step was to make 
his selections of men from those who 
found their only homes underneath 
the hospitable roof of the Salvation 
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Yearling eucalyptus trees ten feet high. 


Army’s industrial building or in the 
less homelike quarters of the city jail. 
In the police court, at the daily ar- 
raignment of prisoners, the forester 
was to be seen looking over the men 
as they came before the bar. If he 
found any likely candidates among 
those who were charged with vagrancy 
or petty offenses the men would be 
questioned as to their desire to per- 
form honest work for three “squares” 
a day, a place to sleep and a small 
cash remuneration besides. Some 
days he would get a half dozen men 
who were “down and out,” as the 
world puts it, and again he might not 
find a single one who would signify 
his willingness to labor. Such as were 
selected by this process or were rec- 
ommended by the Salvation Army or 
kindred organizations would be sent 
out to the farm, some twenty miles 
from the business district, and were 
put to work under a. foreman. To 


many of them the cultivation of the 
soil was a new experience but they 
readily adapted themselves to the con- 
ditions and the acres of sumac, mes- 
quite and other chaparral soon gave 
way to neatly cultivated ‘soil, ready 
for the planting of the seedlings. 

It was far from the intention of the 
pueblo forester or those associated 
with him in this sociological study to 
encourage men to come to San Diego 
for the purpose of getting employment 
on the city farm, and therefore it was 
decided to set the period of employ- 
ment for each man at ten days, and in 
addition to his meals and lodging each 
man was paid fifty cents a day, so 
that at the end of his allotted time he 
had five dollars in his pockets and 
could face the world with better spirit 
while seeking some other work, if his 
inclinations were in that direction. 
Generally, when a man had finished 
his time and been paid off he started 
for the north with the expressed in- 
tention of finding employment, and so 
lessened to that extent the class of 
men, who, directly or indirectly, had 
to be cared for at public expense. He 
had been given honest treatment in 











of the undeveloped mesa land. 
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exchange for his honest labor, and 
both he and the municipality had prof- 
ited, he by being shown that there was 
still within him considerable of the 
man, and the city by the successful 
plantation of thousands of trees upon 
its broad mesas. It was by this class 
of labor that practically all of the 
hundred thousand seedlings were set 
out and cultivated the past season. 
Aside from this practical end, the 
experiment has demonstrated the fact 
that there is foundation for the theory 
that the vagrant and petty offender 
is so by circumstances, rather than by 
preference, in many cases. 

The question may be asked as to 
what is to be the practical outcome of 
the municipal farm. Forester Watson 
is authority for the statement that 
three years from the time he has put 
the seedling in its corner of the eight- 
foot square into which the acres are 
divided the tree can be cut up for 
fence posts. Several years more 
would make the growth sufficient. for 
railroad ties or other purposes. What 
this would mean can be easily under- 
stood when it is known that to-day 
vessels ‘are bringing to Southern Cali- 
fornia from Japan ties for the con- 
struction and renewal of railroad 
tracks.. Thus far seven species of 
eucalyptus and a few acacias have 
constituted the greater number of the 
trees set out, although a variety of 
ornamental trees for drives and boule- 
vards have been cultivated. Of espe- 
cial interest has been the growing of 
young Torrey pines (pinus Torrey- 
ana), one of the rarest of trees now in 
existence. Included in the lands be- 
longing to the city of San Diego is a 
grove of these trees, which, with the 
exception of a few trees found on one 
or two of the islands along the Pacific 
coast, are the last of their kind grow- 
ing in their native soil. The main 
grove has been placed under the con- 
trol of the park board and‘a_ special 
city ordinance prohibits the cutting of 
the trees or the building of any camp 
fires among them. Should the city 











Another view across the mesa. 


farm serve to perpetuate this rare 
species of tree it will have proved its 
worth to the world at large. 

But Mr. Watson does not intend to 
stop with the cultivation of trees on 
these thousands of acres of city land. 
He will reserve the best for the culti- 


‘vation of grain and other crops, and 


it is his expectation that he will not 
only be able to furnish all the fodder 
for the horses in all the city depart- 
ments and thus reduce the city taxes 
to that extent, but will also be able to 
grow many things for the markets, be- 
sides supplying the needs of the em- 
ployes of the farm. City water has 
been piped to the farm, but, as stated 
before, it has not been found neces- 
sary to irrigate the growing trees. It 
is probable, now that the vast possi- 
bilities of the pueblo lands have been 
shown beyond any doubt, that ulti- 
mately some of.these vast acres will 
be leased out in small allotments to 
those who are advocates of the “little 
land” idea. 
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Hiking through the Mendocino hills. 


California’s New Outing Region 





The author and a friend. 


By Arthur H. Dutton 


ITH the arrival of the 
summer, thousands of 
Californians, and others 


from out of the state 
who would like to come here if told 
where to go, are busying themselves 
with plans for their annual vacations. 
They want to go—somewhere. The 
oft-told-of and oft-trodden fields are 
more or less attractive, but new fields 
,are even more so. 

California offers a new region to 
those seeking a place for their outings. 
It is a region, true, that is not wholly 
unknown, and one that has given de- 
light to many, but it has been consid- 
ered remote, and inaccessible, how- 
ever lovely. Now this is all changed, 
and California offers to the tourist and 
vacationer nearly the last of its great 
territories to be explored by the 
seeker after rest, health and down- 
right enjoyment. 

The new outing region is that part 
of Mendocino county lying north of 
Ukiah. It is a land of beauty and 


sport, with the rugged environment of 
the wilderness close to the conven- 
iences of civilization, now that the 
Northwestern Pacific railroad is at 
last extending its main line north from 
Willits to Eureka, right through. the - 
heart of a beautiful pleasure ground. 
Hitherto, this vast park could be 

reached only by tedious stage ride, on 
horseback or afoot. Now one may 
leave San Francisco in the morning 
and the same afternoon get off at 
Longvale, the last station so far receiv- 
ing passenger trains daily, and located 
in the center of the charming upper 
Eel river country. 

Through the mountain gorges, some 
of them lined with precipitous cliffs 
indicating the fierce volcanic strife of 
ages ago that formed them; by the 
sides of beautiful streams and tiny 
brooks, tumbling over huge boulders; 
over rolling meadow lands; through 
thickets teeming with game, the seeker 
after health, rest and pleasure, close 
to Nature, has here all that he craves. 
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A group of Mendocino mountaineers, with typical cabin in the fastness of 
the hills of that locality. 


The country is largely a wilderness 
yet, although steadily filling up with 
settlers with the progress of the rail- 
road. There are some great ranches 
there, although they are being split 
up into small holdings. But the region 
is sparsely settled as yet, and one may 
go for miles through “forest prim- 
eval”, and by some of the most won- 
derful beauties of landscape. A day’s 
walk may reveal nothing more sugges- 
tive of the white man than a lone, 
ruined cabin or hut in the fastnesses, 
where, in the long ago, prospector, 
hunter, trapper—mayhap a fugitive 
from justice—made his abode. Here 
and there is a small cabin that once 
belonged to a homesteader, who aban- 
doned his claim and permitted it to 
revert to the government. There is 
much open government land still re- 
maining thereabout, but the choicest 
bits are being rapidly entered. 

There are country roads at intervals, 
but far apart, as a general rule, and 
between them there are no thorough- 
fares but trails of Indians and the well 
beaten paths of deer and other wild 
animals. Here and there one may en- 
counter an old Indian camp, or rather 
the site of one that existed no one 


knows how many generations or cen- 
turies ago, where more or less _ dili- 
gent search may bring to light stone 
arrow heads and various crude cook- 
ing utensils. These are for the most 
part by the sides of the fish-laden 
streams, where the aborigines sought 
their food supply, as their descendants, 
still numerous in Mendocino county, 
seek their finny food today. Every 
big stream has its fish dams, and its 
ashes from Indians’ fires on its banks. 
The newly opened up outing region 
is a joy to the sportsman. Fish 
abound in every waterway. There are 
little trout, gamy steelhead, big black 
salmon; the last sometimes weighing 
as much as 50 to 60 pounds. Turtles 
and crawfish—the ecrevisses well be- 
loved by the epicure—add to the 
water’s contribution to the larder. 
Game animals and birds are thick. 
Deer dart across the mountain trails, 
often wreak damage to the farmer’s 
crops and orchards, and even at times 
cause the railroad trains to slow down 
to let them get out of the way. Men- 
docino county is the only county in the 
state where there is no closed season 
for the fat grey tree squirrel; good 
shooting, and a toothsome morsel, es- 
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pecially when served with curry and 
rice. Quail, both mountain and valley, 
are probably more abundant than any- 
where else in the state, unless it is 
farther north. They run along the 
new county roads, as well as the pri- 
vate roads and trails, just as they do 
in’ Golden Gate park. 

It seems strange that this great nat- 
ural park should have been neglected 
so long. Doubtless it was solely be- 
cause the other parts of the state are 
likewise goals for the tourist. It is 
filled with rare mineral springs, many 
of them right by the highways, where 
the traveler may drink waters as good 
and as beneficial as those that globe- 


trotters go thousands of miles to visit. © 


There is everything from the pure, 
clear, cold water from thousands of 
mountain springs, to the heavily im- 
pregnated mineral waters—iron, mag- 
nesia, sulphur, soda and others. Some 
of the ‘springs give forth water that 
effervesces as it comes to the earth’s 
surface. 

The native white inhabitants are 
a picturesque lot, descendants of the 
hardy pioneers who ventured into the 
far Mendocino country back in the 
fifties and even earlier, when it was 
as wild a region as any in the country. 
These mountaineers are fine specimens 
of their type; independent even when 
poor; proud, loyal to friends, danger- 
ous to foes. Hospitality is a marked 
characteristic of them, and many is 
the newcomer in the land who has re- 
ceived timely aid and courtesy from 
them, freely and generously proffered. 

There are also Indians, as said be- 
fore, and half-breeds, but they are 
like others of their kind throughout 
the West—subdued, leaving the white 
man alone if he leaves them alone. 
Most of them are of the Noyo tribe, 
now nearly extinct, but still to be 
found living in the “rancherias” near 
every hamlet and town. 

Midday in midsummer is often 
warm in the new outing region, but 
the nights are always cool; even cold. 
Blankets are always necessary at 
night and a good log fire in the early 
morning is not uncomfortable even in 
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August, although the sun’s rays may 
be hot but a couple of hours later. 
there is a stimulus in the atmosphere, 
whether it be from the altitude or the 
pure-pine-scented air, which makes 
the years seem to withdraw from one’s 
shoulders, new vigor to grow unaided 
by medicine or the physician’s care. 

A stroll through the tall forests, 
stopping for luncheon by cool spring 
or tumbling brook, seems to mean 
more in this favored region than in 
most places. Its wildness, in most 
spots, is one of its greatest charms, al- 
though it is a wildness singularly free 
from personal danger, provided ordi- 
nary care be taken to guard against 
ordinary accidents. The ferocious 
wild animals are rare; in fact, nearly 
all driven back to the higher mountain 
tanges to the eastward, or to the dense 
redwood belt to the west. Bear, moun- 
tain lions and wildcats are seldom 
seen, although there are plenty of the 
lesser beasts, such as the raccoon, 
mink, badger, civet cat, and even an 
occasional lynx. There are men in 
the neighborhood who still make a 
living trapping these wild animals for 
their furs. 

A special attraction of the Mendo- 
cino pleasure ground is the compara- 
tive suddenness with which one passes 
from civilization to wilderness. Three 
miles from Sherwood, a station on a 
‘short branch from the main line, one 
is in the great redwood belt, where 
the giant trees stretch away for square 
mile after square mile. One mile from 
Longvale, and one enters a beautiful 
solitude of woods, canyon, riotous 
creek and cataract. The mere transi- 
tion enchants the new arrival who has 
left the trying turmoil of the city that 
very morning. Din and clatter and 
nerve-strain give place to tonic-laden 
air, peace, quiet and the grandeur of 
the mountains and forests. 

California is verily a land of de- 
lightful surprises. This new haven 
for the tired and care-worn will -be a 
gladsome surprise to every outer. 

And there are other regions equally 
favored, farther north, which the rail- 
road is beginning to penetrate. 














The hogan of Kclesh Koosh. 


tlated by the Witches 


A -Story of the Navajo Desert. 


By P. Bryan Morehouse 


HE Navajo desert, vast, si- 
lent, and shining white un- 
der a glittering afternoon 
sun, looked up into the face 

ce‘ a sky of the deepest blue. Shim- 
mering heat waves bobbed up and 
down over the surface of the sand and 
contorted the rocks, until they seemed 
imbued with life, and put on an ever- 
changing garb; now a soft iron gray 
that rested the eye; now a dull gleam- 
ing brown, and again a pale orange, 
mingled with steel blue. 

A lone coyote trotted along under 
the near horizon, casting a huge and 
grewsome shadow, which dwindled to 
a speck and disappeared. A small 
brown ground squirrel rushed out from 
his hiding in the rocks and scampered 
off through the sparse sage brush. . 

All life seemed suddenly obliter- 
ated. The silence and heat were op- 
pressive. From nowhere sprang a 
listless breeze, picking up the fine 
white sand and tossing it about, heed- 
lessly at first and finally with vigor, 
until the sun, sky and horizon alike 


were blotted out by the whirling mass. 
Then, as quietly as it had begun, it 
ceased. The sand shook itself free 
from the wind and settled peacefully 
in its bed. Once more sun, sky and 
mighty desert supervened. 

From out of the sand storm slowly 
rode a Navajo Indian, Kclesh Koosh. 
He was handsome after his. kind, with 
a dark brown face and prominent clear 
cut features. He wore a raven black 
moustache, drooping at the ends. 
Gracefully erect he sat in his saddle, 
holding the reins loosely in his right 
hand from the finger of which there 
gleamed a large blue turquoise. His 
straight black hair done up in a twist 
at the back of his head, was kept out 
of his eyes by a faded blue handker- 
chief, after the fashion of the Nava- 
joes. A necklace of silver quarters 
hung around the neck of a crimson 
doublet, which in turn was wrapped 
in a green and yellow blanket, en- 
compassing the Indian from arm pits 
to thighs, and trailing nearly to the 
baggy knees of a pair of corduroys. 
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On his forearm was a wide and heavy 
silver bracelet in which was another 
large turquoise. His feet were clothed 
in a pair of brown moccasins, fastened 
on the side with silver clasps. 

To look at Kclesh Koosh was to 
view prosperity, health and happiness. 

Slung across the pommel of the sad- 
dle was a sack of corn. Six months 
ago he had planted to corn a very 
small terraced garden, far off in the 
foot hills. The witches had behaved 
themselves and the corn had conse- 
quently prospered. He was now re- 
turning home with part of his first 
crop—weary and worn out with the 
day’s work and the long ride across 
the desert. 

He was thinking of the big “sing” 
which Khut La had told him would 
be held the next day over in the Bitte 
Hochee country, where all the Nava- 
joes, converging to this point from the 
remotest ends of the desert would 
gather, sing and dance. There would 
be a good time and plenty to eat for 
everyone. Kclesh Koosh knew and 
he was pleased. He thought also of 
pretty Indian wife, Ba-istong, who 
would soon greet him, and taking his 
sack of corn from him, would shell it, 
and crush it. Then from the flour she 
would make dishes of food that were 
appetizing to him. It was good. 

He considered the new neighbor- 
hood into which he had recently 
moved and of the new friends he was 
making. A frown came over his 
swarthy face as he remembered Chus- 
todi Begay, the one neighbor with 
whom it seemed he could not make 
friends. He knew—Chustodi Begay 
wished to take his wife away from 
him. . Chustodi was jealous of him. 
Ah, that was it! And therefore Chus- 
todi Begay would of course make him 
all the trouble he could. But he would 
kill this Chustodi. 

Why not? 

No more bullying, no more torment- 
ing! That would be the end of it. 
Yes, he would do it. But then he 
would have to travel many miles, and 
go far away from home and Ba-istong. 
For Natani, the man from Washing- 
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ton, would send police for him. It 
would not do. Better it was to en- 
dure it the best he could and make the 
best of it. Still, if Chustodi simply 
would not leave him alone, then—he 
smiled grimly as he thought of this 
one-eyed Indian, Chustodi. 

He urged his pony to a trot. The 
pony lifted his head, neighed, and 
shook the sand vigorously from his 
hoofs. They were nearing home. 

Almost hidden from view at the 
mouth of a rock canyon opening into 
the desert was the “hogan” that was 
the home of Kclesh Koosh. Built of 
sticks, stone, brush and covered with 
adobe, it was the same color as the 
sand’and the rocks. A troop had once 
ridden by within a stone’s throw, and. 
had failed to notice this hogan as 
they had also failed to see many 
others. 

There were two openings—one in the 
side, through which Kclesh Koosh 
would presently enter, and one in the 
circular roof through which the odors 
of his supper, prepared by Ba-istong 
would soon arise. A short distance 
from the hogan he dismounted. 

But where was Ba-istong? Where 
was the Ba-istong who usually met him 
with smiles and welcome? 

Just as he was about to enter his 
hogan to see, the burlap curtain which 
served as a door was shoved aside, 
and out stepped a tall, ungainly Indian. 
It was Chustodi Begay! 

Involuntarily, Kclesh Koosh lifted 
his hand to strike, and then remem- 
bering his determination to keep out 
of trouble, restrained himself with a 
great effort. 

“Buena Hay,” he said in greeting. 

An ugly snarl was Chustodi’s only 
answer. Kclesh advanced toward his 
enemy, and Chustodi Begay, fearing a 
just and well merited punishment at 
the hands of the man he had so tor- 
mented, brought the bore of a small 
22 calibre Winchester to bear on the 
unarmed man. But Kclesh was too 
quick. 

Like a panther he sprang, and strik- 
ing the barrel up with his left arm, the 
gun was discharged harmlessly over 
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his shoulder. He could feel the sting 
of the bullet as it passed his cheek. 
Choking Chustodi mightily with his 
right, and grappling with him, they cir- 
cled round and round. Chustodi might 
be ungainly, but he was also strong. 
He tripped Kclesh, who fell, but with 
a dexterous twist fell upon his adver- 
sary. Seizing this advantage, he pum- 
meled Chustodi Begay soundly, and 
then dragged him into the hogan. 

A wreath of pale gray smoke curled 
up from the coals of a greasewood fire 
built on the sandy floor in the center 
of the hut. A pile of sheepskins and 
a cracker box constituted the furnish- 
ings of the place. 

Over near the back wall on a sheep- 
skin, reclined Ba-istong. Her bright 
eyes, set in an oval face, were the pic- 
ture of fear. Her hair was as ebony. 


She was clothed in black velveteen, 
and was barefooted. She was afraid 
but ashamed as the two men entered, 
the one dragging the other. 

Neither man spoke. At last Kclesh 


Koosh looked at his wife and asked: 

“Ba-istong, did you say this man 
could come here ?” 

Ba-istong hung her head, and at first 
did not respond. At length she looked 
her husband square in the eye and re- 
plied: 

“No. I did not say he could come. 
I told him that he should not come 
when you are not here, too—that it is 
not good, that it will anger you. But 
he only say: ‘O-hay,’ what does he 
care for you. ‘Your husband? Bah! 
Nothing he says will ever happen. The 
witches hate him. I am aman. He 
is a rabbit, the son of a rabbit, and a 
coward. The sun on one of these days 
setting shall not go down on us both 
alive.’ So he entered an hour ago. 
You were not here. That is what he 
said.” 

The blood rushed to Kclesh Koosh’s 
head, and it swam with fury. His 
whole frame shook as he pointed the 
.22 at the marauder. 

“Ba-istong, my wife, 

has said, is it so?” 

Chustodi Begay eyed his captor de- 
fiantly—murderously. 


what she 


“Qu,” he sneered. “It is so.” 

“Dog—then shall.you die!” 

With nervous fingers he cocked the 
gun, and raised it until it was pointed 
at the breast of Chustodi Begay. Ba- 
istong turned her head that she might 
not see. He looked at her. 

Like a stroke of lightning the 
thought flashed through his head that 
three years ago an Indian had killed 
a man and had been taken away, and 
had never come back. 

“Dou-ata,” he growled, lowering his 
gun. “It is is not good that I kill you, 
Chustodi. It is not good that man 
should kill man. I spare your life 
even as you would have taken mine. 
You do not deserve it, but it is enough 
that I have beaten you in the dirt like 
the dog you are. Hear me, Sechas, 
and listen to what I have to say.” 

“Ha-tish-a,” asked Chustodi, sul- 
lenly. “What is it?” 

“Sechas, if it were not for you, all 
would be well with me. I am come 
from a far-off land with sheep and 
wife. I remain in this country, in this 
hogan. I raise my corn and I live. I 
am at peace. I have not killed you. 
Go in peace as you came evilly, but 
come no more! Our paths lie far 
apart. You go your path and I shall 
go mine. There shall be no more 
trouble between us. Take your gun. I 
do not want it. Go! Go!” 

Chustodi Begay took the gun with- 
out a word and stepped out into the 
twilight, followed by Kclesh Koosh, 
who came out both to make sure that 
his enemy departed, and to bring in 
his sack of corn outside the hogan. 

Chustodi saw him stoop to pick it 
up. Unseen, he turned, raised his gun 
to his shoulder and carefully aimed at 
Kclesh Koosh. Kclesh Koosh did not 
see. A sharp report echoed down the 
canyon. 

Kclesh clapped a hand to his side, 
and with a yell began to run towards 
the man who had shot him. The one- 
eyed Indian did not move. 

“Qu,” he sneered. “You are a rab- 
bit—a son of a rabbit!” 

With that he fired again. This time 
Kclesh Koosh fell to the earth with a 
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sickening thud. Chustodi Begay dis- 
appeared. 

Ba-istong, aroused from her contem- 
plations by the two cracks of the rifle, 
came quickly out of the hogan, and 
seeing her handsome buck lying in the 
sand, she tore down her hair and rent 
her bosom passionately. She threw 
herself on the prostrate form, and 
there remained. 

There were three hogans within a 
half mile, and one of the Indians, 
named Billi, heard the shots, and as 
he had seen Chustodi Begay going 
over in that direction, suspected that 
’ all was not well. He soon came run- 
ning up. 

“Ha-tish-a? What has happened ?” 
‘ “Tt is my husband, who is dying,” 

she sobbed. “Chustodi Begay it was 
who did it!” 

With many words of sympathy and 
indignation, Billi helped Ba-istong to 
carry the wounded man into the hogan 
in which he had so rashly and gener- 
ously spared the life of his enemy 
shortly before. There they laid him 
on a pallet of sheep-skins. Ba-istong 
tore away the clothing from the 
wounds and bathed them in cold spring 
water from the jar. Somewhat re- 
vived, he opened his eyes and smiled. 

“Ba-istong,” he murmured, and 
closed them again. 

Billi, though only an ignorant sav- 
age, left. 

Whether among the civilized or the 
savage races, whether recognized or 
not, love is much the same. It has ac- 
cess where civilization cannot venture. 
And everywhere it is the one refining 
and uplifting element that, entering 
into the variegated and heterogeneous 
composite of human nature, enduces 
therefrom what is noblest and purest. 
Otherwise, there is no such thing as 
love. 

This in some measure explains why 
Ba-istong, a semi-savage in the heart 
of the solitary desert, patiently nursed 
Kclesh Koosh through three long days 
and nights. At times delirious and at 
times unconscious, unable to eat or 
sip a morsel of nourishment, he lay 
on his sheep-skin pallet and wasted 
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away, though tended with utmost care. 

Ba-istong never entirely lost hope, 
and wore her lithe and supple body to 
extreme fatigue in taking care of him. 
She constantly bathed his hot hands, 
face and wounds, applying all such 
herbs as her scant knowledge of ther- 
apy permitted. Thus in slight meas- 
ure was the fever abated. 

She offered him warm gruel made 
from the corn he had brought home, 
but he could not swallow it. Every 
breath was a low moan. In addition to 
the two wounds in his chest, he was 
dying from hunger, with no means of 
nourishment; burning with thirst, with 
no méans of quenching it. But Ba- 
istong never left his side. 

While he lay in this condition, many 
Navajoes from far and wide came and 
went—some from genuine sympathy 
and desire to aid, perhaps, but more 
from irresponsible curiosity. They 
tethered their ponies to the rocks 
around the hogan and came in. Squat- 
ting in a circle on the floor, with their 
backs to the wall, they gazed on the 
wounded man complacently, puffing 
large clouds of vile cigarette smoke 
and spitting at the fire intermittently. 
One old buck broke the silence: 

“Chustodi Begay, Natani has caught 
him. He is in at the agency, breaking 
much rock,” he informed them, at the 
same time imitating the process by 
laboriously raising and lowering his 
old, withered hand. 

However, Kclesh Koosh could not 
understand this solacing bit of infor- 
mation, and as for Ba-istong, she did 
not choose to listen. 

The regular moans of the dying man 
alone were heard, save for an occa- 
sional crackling of a greasewood twig 
as it broke and sent scurrying upward 
a shower of fine sparks through the 
aperture in the roof. 

After a few minutes an old squaw 
with dirty, wrinkled features peeping 
through an orifice in an old red blan- 
ket, volunteered: 

“Kclesh Koosh—the witches do not 
like him. He was big man, powerful, 
now like ghost. He will die, for the 
coyotes are angry with him.” 
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“Ou,” assented the old buck, with 
satisfaction, as he inhaled deeply. 

At this cruelly prophetic remark, Ba- 
istong could restrain her overwrought 
nerves no longer, and spoke insult- 
ingly: 

“It is true, he will die! But it is all 
you who will have been the cause of it. 
I need you not in here with your cease- 
less chattering. Go! Go! Youdono 
good. It is you who are the witches 
and the coyotes.” 

Some highly offended, and others 
rightly ashamed, they all left mounting 
their ponies and riding back to whence 
they had come; save old Billi, who 
remained and spoke comfortingly : 

“You are tired and worn out, Ba- 
istong. It is true, they are coyotes. 
We shall try to save Kclesh Koosh. If 
the witches are willing it shall be done. 
I shall send my squaw, Tendatong, who 
shall help you, and you shall get some 
rest.” 

“Achee-yah, Billi, 
good!” 

Tendatong came and brought more 
and different herbs. Together they 
did all they could for the wounded 
man, but on the fourth morning the 
moaning ceased, the heart barely flut- 
tered, and even she gave up hope. With 
her consent, Billi ran for all the neigh- 
bors. They carried him, still faintly 
breathing, out of the hogan and up 
the side of the canyon, where they 
laid him on his pallet on a crag, up 
among the high rocks on the rim of the 
canyon. It was there he must die, for 
custom would not permit of his being 
touched after the spirit had flown. That 
would invoke the hatred and the wrath 
of the witches who had his soul in 
charge. 

They got his saddle from the exact 
spot where he had placed it when he 
had unsaddled four days ago, and laid 
it by his side. He was still breathing. 

Ba-istong, Billi and a few others 
gathered a few paces away and waited 
the end. She was sobbing. The 
others were silent. 

In less than two hours it came— 
preceded by the death rattle, one quick 
convulsive struggle, terrifying to the 


you are very 


deprived of 
spirit 


onlookers—and then, 
home, Ba-istong, and life, his 
passed to the Great Beyond. 

With heads bowed, the little group 
of watchers rose, and each picked up 
some stones. They marched solemnly 
up to the quiet form of the man on 
the cliff, and piled them over the body 
and saddle, thus erecting a rough tomb. 

Descending to their hogans, they 
quickly, but without confusion, packed 
the ponies, rounded up their sheep, 
and made ready for a long journey. 
When everything was ready, they piled 
brush in the hogans, and set fire to 
them. 

Three long, black columns of smoke 
curled up into the deep blue sky, and 
clouded the sun as the little band of 
Navajoes began their weary march 
across the desert to a new home. 

They were fairly on their way when 
an old buck, noticing that Ba-istong 
was not with them, inquired of his 
fellow traveler: 

“‘Ba-istong—where is she ?” 

“Ou la,” he replied, looking around. 
“Ts she not with the squaws?” 

Before the first buck had time to 
answer, the blazing roof of the mur- 
dered man’s hogan collapsed. Instan- 
taneously the desert stillness was 
pierced by the screams of a woman in 
intense agony. Then more agonizing 
shrieks, and all was quiet. 

“Ugh!” grunted Billi, turning away. 
The small congregation marched 
slowly on. 

The heat became more and more 
oppressive, as the big desert began to 
wrap and swathe them in its vast soli- 
tude. The silence remained unbroken 
save for the long and indistinct calls 
of a carrion crow. 

Their moccasins sank deep into the 
fine white sand. A fleecy white cloud 
began to gather in the West. The 
ponies became restless and sniffed the 
air. 

Billi looked back. And there over 
the high rocks whence they had come, 
he saw two large black specks in the 
sky, circling wide, always lower and 
lower over the tomb of Kclesh Koosh, 
the man whom the witches hated. 





An Hour With a Queen 


By Lucius Grant Folsom 


AKING blankets of dogs’ 
hair, birds’ down and moun- 
tain goats’ wool is a lost 


art to Pilchuck Julia, but 
she knows how to sell fish and sit for 
a photograph. Moreover, she takes 
money for both with equal grace and 
gratitude. She does not wear a crown 
of jewels, as has many a queen of less 
noble blood and less creditable line- 
age, nor is she a queen without a 
realm. “I have lived by the Pilchuck 
River always,” she says. Near its 
bank is her palace-cot and Pilchuck 
Jack was her king. 
Digging for rel- 
ics in the mounds 
which mark the vil- 
lages of prehistoric 
tribes of Indians is 
more than _inter- 
esting. It is fas- 
cinating. The oc- 
casional unearthing 
of a stone: axe, a 
catlinite pipe, a 
spear point, an ar- 
row head or a 
pouch of beads, 
keeps one digging, 
digging, like the @ 
“pocket-hunter” in 
the gold fields, for 
the deposit which 
he knows must be 
in the next crevice 
—and which some- 
times is. But while 
each of these dis- 
covered instru- 
ments silently tells 
its tale of prowess 
and courage, and 
conquest and of 
death, it cannot tell 


Pilchuck Julia, Queen of the Forest. 


the story of the maiden whose mocca- 
sins the beads adorned, or of the gal- 
lant brave who fell in her defense by 
the stroke of the flint tomahawk. 

No less fascinating is the “digging” 
for stories among the real live Indians 
who once drew the bow against their 
enemies or took their scalps for tro- 
phies. One must prove himself both 
friendly and sincere if he would un- 
lock the secrets of this most interest- 
ing people. Each locality where rem- 
nants of the Western tribes dwell has 
its characters noted for their activity 

in the revolution 
which has trans- 
formed many fe- 
rocious savages 
into law-abiding, 
industrious __citi- 
zens. Among 
these. characters 
of local note are 
many women who 
in common with 
their pale face 
sisters, are less 
secretive in their 
expression than 
are the men, and 
+ who recall details 
. of tribal life and 
' adventure more 
readily. 

Who in the 
West has _ not 
heard of Yakima 
Susie, the Klicki- 
tat, or Princess 
Angeline, daugh- 
ter of Chief Seat- 
tle? Different 
from these, but as 
interesting, is Pil- 
chuck Julia, the 
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subject of this story. I was delighted to 
meet Julia while visiting a friend at 
Snohomish, Washington, just before 
Christmas of 1911, and told her so 
with Rooseveltian emphasis. She re- 
sponded by offering her hand which, 
leathery as it was from toil and age, 
gave unmistakable evidence of sin- 
cerity. 

“Clear from Kanza to see me!” she 
exclaimed with surprise. “I’m glad. 
Thank you, thank you.” Then, gianc- 
ing reflectively back toward her cabin 
on the Pilchuck River from whence she 
had just come, she continued: “Pil- 
chuck Jack talk ’bout Kanza. He 
would be glad, too.” 

“Ts Pilchuck Jack your husband?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, my husban’. He eight year 
dead. Chief Snchomish Indians. 
Eight year dead,” she said, holding up 
four fingers of each hand. 

“Then you are the queen of the 
Snohomish Indians ?” I ventured, with 
kindly regard. 


Quickly, and like a modest maiden 


who would hide her blushes, she 
placed both hands before her face and 
said, as if by way of correction, “Pil- 
chuck Jack’s wife.” 

“Was Pilchuck Jack a good war- 
rior?” 

In reply to this question, Julia placed 
the tips of her fingers on her closed 
lips as if to say: “The records of the 
old days are sealed.” Then, with a 
countenance expressive of mingled 
pain and suspicion of the questioner’s 
motive, she replied: “Me not like to 
talk ’bout it. Pilchuck Jack not hate 
white man or Indian. He not like to 
fight, but fight hard when he must. O! 
much fighting, much death, much trou- 
ble. No much happy home, no much 
peace. Beautiful birds sing death 
song; beautiful flowers stained with 
blood; beautiful water hide many se- 
crets. Me not like to remember. Pil- 
chuck Jack gone with Great Spirit. 
Pilchuck Julia’s lips are silent.” 

As the tears filled her dark eyes, 
she wiped them with the corner of her 
plaid shawl, explaining what she 
feared might be regarded as evidence 
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of weakness by saying: “Julia’s eyes 
all time sick. All time flow like moun- 
tain spring.” 

“Are the people kind to the widowed 
queen P” 

Her countenance changed at once as 
her thoughts returned to the ever-in- 
teresting present. 

“Oh, yes, very kind. Kind at Christ- 
mas time. Some people kind always. 
Me very tired sometimes. Me old. 
Much hard work.” And she sighed as 
she thought of it all. 

From her own statements, supple- 
mented by those of her friends, the 
following incident of last Christmas 
is related: 

Peter Jack, son of Pilchuck Jack and 
Julia, had been killed by falling from 
the railroad bridge across the Sno- 
homish River two years before. Mrs. 
Peter Jack, with five children, was left 
to share Julia’s cabin on the banks of 
the Pilchuck River. “Big Boy,” Oscar 
Jack, catches salmon, gathers wood 
and cares for the garden while Grand- 
mother Julia sells the surplus. Mrs. 
Peter Jack cares for the cabin and for 
the younger children, two of whom are 
in school. 

“Little boy, little girl, go to school,” 
Julia said. “Learn to read and write, 
write letter, write story, farm, keep 
store, make much money, live in nice 
house. Young Indian not like old In- 
dian. Old Indian make bows of yew 
and serpent skin, spears with points 
of flint and bone, arrows that go 
straight like white man’s bullet. Shoot 
elk and deer, catch fish and eat all 
time when hungry; scalp enemy when 
he find him. Young Indian make corn 
and wheat and alfalfa and cattle. He 
take ’em to town in big wagon and let 
white man scalp him.” 

With all her crude philosophy, with 
all her fragmentary knowledge of mod- 
ern business learned on the street and 
over the counter, this queen of the 
forest did not make these compari- 
sons regretfully, only as do all the 
discerning members of her race who 
wish for themselves a fair chance in 
the game of life, considering both their 
racial inheritance and their present 
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environment. God knows that few of 
them have it now. 

Five young natives of the woods who 
have listened by the firelight to the 
mysterious legends and myths have 
also had a taste of the joys of the 
white man’s Christmas and are dream- 
ing with delight of the coming of that 
day. The family income is meagre, 
' indeed, but a few pennies have been 
carefully hoarded by the thoughtful 
old grandmother. As she is walking 
to market a few days before Christ- 
mas with a few pounds of fish in her 
sack, planning how to make her money 
buy both food and presents, she is 
heard to repeat fervently what she 
can recall of the “Lord’s Prayer” once 
translated for her by a missionery. 

“Takamote nemeemult skatzazact 
whohakn nil ‘<akhtomew, takomose 


nuk stakum a tseetlekut nahkteea’ 


nemeemult stakums as_ skhlayans,” 
which, translated, would read: “Our 
Father who art in heaven, all and 
every day give us all our food.” 

Her fish sold, she stands before a 
counter piled high with holiday temp- 
tations, the empty fish sack flung, as 
she enters, into an obscure corner. 
Article after article is replaced as too 
high-priced for her purse. All the 
fingers of both hands are used in the 
frequent computations which are fol- 
lowed by the soliloquy, “Five quails, 
one worm; five squirrels, one nut. 
Hiaqua very short.” The hiaqua was 
a long white shell formerly used for 
money, the value varying with the 
length. 

While Pilchuck Julia was busy with 
her selections the proprietor had deftly 
selected numerous choice articles and 
placed them in the sack, hinting to 
his customers to contribute also to the 
surprise. When the trinkets were 
chosen and the money all spent Julia 
turned with a sigh of disappointment 
to her sack, now heavy with toys, pic- 
ture-books, toothsome dainties, ar- 
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ticles of food and much needed cloth- 
ing. The gratitude of a responsive 
soul overcomes in its expression even 
the emotion-concealing habit of the 
Indian. So those who lingered to en- 
joy the surprise were more than repaid 
by the evidences of Julia’s deep and 
lasting gratitude. 

A strong boy volunteered to carry 
the load to the cabin and when, on 
Christmas eve, the comely little fir 
tree was laden with the tokens which 
make children of all nations happy, 
this uncrowned Snohomish queen who, 
the day before, had felt revengefully 
bitter because of her poverty, bowed 
her head and breathed this prayer: 
“Ahlamose top hashaman as masteel 
nemeemult.” (‘Never let the evil one 
lead us.’’) 

After much questioning and in 
broken sentences, half English, half 
Indian, this fragment of a life story, 
only a glimpse at one of Nature’s most 
complex products, is obtained. Here 
is the character, here is the physical 
form of one of Nature’s queens: 

Cautiously responsive, frank, sin- 
cere, gracefully independent with a 
dignified firmness; low-browed, low- 
statured, vet straight withal; on the 
head, a coarse gray head kerchief; in 
the ears, a pair of red glass pendants; 
for a necklace, a bluestone charm on 
a twisted string; for the queenly robes, 
a blouse waist, plaid shawl and short, 
brown skirt; for the jeweled slippers, 
a pair of plain buckskin moccasins; 
for a palace, a plain board cabin 
nestled among the evergreens and 
ferns. 

The story finished, the camera 
closed, Julia arose from her seat on 
the cistern curb and said: ‘“Winas- 
mamankin” (I am wishing to go). 
Then, remembering her English, she 
extended her hand with the parting 
words: “Me go now, good bye, good 
bye,” and passed out of sight around 
the hill. 





Protection for the Tahoe forest 


By Hazel Austin Walker 


AKING Nevada City as a 
center of observation and 
scanning the country for fifty 


miles around, first look at 
the people of Southwestern Nevada 
County, the farmers of five to ten years 
ago, trying in vain to vanquish a rag- 
ing forest of flames which every year 
regularly swept over their lands, 
burning their feed, scorching the 
young forest, charring the winter sup- 
ply of wood and oftentimes destroy- 
ing their homes, cabins, barns and 
stables. 

Look to the Northeast, and in the 
middle of August see the fires in the 
Tahoe National Forest sweeping up 
the mountain sides on the middle fork 
of the Yuba. See the young forest 
here quiver and droop while the giant 
pines and firs wilt away and die with 
the little trees. 

Madly did men try to save the coun- 
try’s timber, but in these dense woods 
little could be done after the fire had 
gotten a good start. To be sure, back- 
firing was done, but not without a 
great sacrifice of timber. 

These conditions existed all over our 
State; in fact, throughout the United 
States, and why? 

First, I need not say the fault lies 
with the people themselves. Most of 
our forest fires have been caused by 
some individual’s disregard for other 
people’s rights, through his confusion 
of liberty with license. This perplex- 
ity is illustrated in the case of the for- 
eigner, who, upon landing on our 
American soil, promptly seized an in- 
significant human being near by and 
proceeded to thrash him. When 
thrown into jail, he pathetically de- 
clared that he had been told that 
America was a free country, but it 
s.emed rather restricted to him. 


So does the American, the intelli- 
gent native of our land, often confuse 
liberty with license when he willfully 
stalks through the forest in fire season, 
dropping cigar stumps along the trail, 
building camp-fires against pitchy 
stumps, forgetting to extinguish them, 
kindling fires in hollow trees to smoke 
out squirrels, never for a minute think- 
ing of the consequences. 

Again, until recently, people in 
general regarded forest fires as the 
hand of Fate. 

“If they break out,” said they, “do 
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Mt. Lookout Tower on the mountain 
top from which a large territory can be 
watched to detect the first sign of fire. 
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what we can do to save our buildings, 
live stock, and if possible our own 
lands, but let the country’s forest blaze 
until the winter rains come and put 
them out.” 

Selfishness and utter indifference 
played its part in the destructive fire 
season, and no better illustration of 
this attitude can be cited than in the 
case of a property owner of Western 
Nevada County when asked a few 
years ago to aid in back-firing to save 
his neighbor’s farm: 

“Vat do I care about your fires?” 
spoke the German. “Dry Creek vill 
stop her on one side of me, and the 
mining company dey vill not let the 
odder side of me burn. Go on wid 
your fighting—I must put in mine hay. 
I hope your property she do not burn 
down.” 

It was true, this man was surrounded 
by conscientious, careful people who 
were compelled to protect the Ger- 
man’s land in order to save their own 


property. 

It was not long after this summons 
for assistance that the German’s house 
caught on fire while he was away from 


home. His wife and little children 
ran out and cried for help. . The super- 
intendent of the mine called his men 
from underground, and rushed into the 
burning building. They were able to 
save most of the furniture, but the 
house was completely destroyed. 

The following night at the dinner 
table in the home of the mining super- 
intendent where the unfortunate fam- 
ily was being sheltered, the German 
related his first knowledge of the fire. 

“TI was in mine upper field, plowing 
just over the hill, and mine oldest girl 
was running by mine side. First she 
saw smoke and said: “Oh, papa, there 
is a fire. Maybe our house is burning 
up!’ I look, and see, and den I say’ 
‘Oh, no; it is not quite the direction 
of our house. I guess maybe it be the 
school house.’ So I paid no attention, 
and went on plowing. Pretty soon the 
smoke grew blacker, and mine little 
girl got scared and cried: ‘Oh, what 
if it is our own house!’ Still I was not 
afraid, so I said: ‘It may be the super- 
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intendent’s house,’ and I hurried on 
wid mine plowing, for I wanted to 
finish by sundown. 

“Den next we look around and see 
a blaze, and I rushed to the hill-top, 
and dere I see my house all on fire. I 
just turned Fannie loose and ran home, 
and my! I find my wife outside and my 
house burned to the ground. Dos men 
dey don’t do nothing. If I had been 
home all would have been saved, dat’s 
= * 

Another reason for the great devas- 
tation of land by fires was the people’s 
general ignorance of modes of fight- 
ing. First of all news of fire was sent 
broadcast. Fighters came as a rule 
when summoned. All congregated in 
one place ready to work, but there 
was no leader, no organization, no sys- 
tem whatsoever, nothing to guide them 
in their work. Men would fight the 
scorching flames with wet sacks, night 
and day; in fact, until they fell com- 
pletely exhausted, and at the same 
time at the other end of the fire line 
the flames were creeping on undis- 
turbed. 

Back fires were set and allowed to 
get away, thus burning over more coun- 
try than the original fire. In the dry 
months the rivers and streams are low, 
and sparks, unless very carefully 
guarded, can jump from a river back- 
fire line to the opposite bank and start 
a new fire all unobserved. A burning 
tree often falls across a road back-fire 
line and new fires can often start in 
this way at almost any moment. 

In Southern Nevada County I have 
seen men start back-firing three or four 
miles from a fire, and by the time this 
fire had reached the original one, hun- 
dreds of acres of trees and feed were 
destroyed unnecessarily. 

A few years ago a back fire was al- 
lowed to get the best of its makers, 
and before they could control it it had 
reached the home of a_ recluse of 
eighty-five years. Men hurried to his 
rescue, but arrived just in time to see 


_his old white head disappear from the 


upstairs window. Powerless were all 
while the flames devoured the home 
and its occupant. 





PROTECTION FOR THE TAHOE FOREST. 


But now a change has come in the 
history of these people, and they can 
thank the United States Department 
of Forestry to a large extent for future 
preservation of their domains from de- 
struction by fire. 

First, the improvement has _ been 
along lines of better means of locat- 
ing forest fires. In June, 1911, the 
Department of Forestry erected a 
watchtower on the top of Banner 
Mountain, four miles southeast of 
Nevada City. The mountain itself 
has an elevation of thirty-nine hun- 
dred feet, and on top of this stands 
the tower, forty-seven feet high. From 
its top one can scan parts of ten 
counties. About one-third of the 
Tahoe Reserve can be seen with the 
naked eye. In fact, a radius of fifty 
miles can be viewed from the top of 
this look-out station. 

In the fire season of the year past, 
a forest guard kept vigil on the tower, 
and his keen eye detected many a 
smoky spot and tiny blaze starting 
here and there over the Tahoe National 


Forest and surrounding country. He - 
at once reported these observations 
to the head office in Nevada City. 

By use of an ordinary rule, bearings 
were taken at once on a large map in 
the office, a map of the country made 
of mounted topographical sheets of the 


U. S. Geographical Survey, around 
which was inscribed a compass dial. 
The map being properly orientated, the 
office force when informed of a fire 
only had to place the rule on the map 
and sight along its edge to determine 
the direction and location of the fire. 
Mr. Howe, the forest guard, detected 
sixty-three fires in the last season on 
the National Forest, and nearly as 
many outside the Forest Reserve. As 
far as is known, this was the first look- 
out tower of the kind to be constructed 
in the State of California, though sev- 
eral stand in other parts of the coun- 
try. In 1910 there were seventy-seven 
fires in the Tahoe National Forest, de- 
stroying timber valued at $89,000. 
Sixteen thousand five hundred acres 
of forest was burnt over, and the cost 
for extinguishing these fires was over 
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$7,000. In 1911, forty-five fires were 
sighted on the National Reserve. Four 
thousand two hundred and fifteen acres 
of government land and adjoining ter- 
ritory was burned over. Thus, since 
the erection of the look-out tower, we 
have a. decrease of nearly forty-two 
per cent in the number of fires, and a 
decrease of seventy-five per cent in 
the area burnt over. This wonderful 
improvement is due to a great extent 
to the erection of this simple look-out 
tower, which already has many times 
paid for its construction. 

Another great aid to better forest 
protection in that country is the ade- 
quate miles and miles of telephone 
line which has been erected in the 
last year. It has helped the foresters 
wonderfully in reducing the area burnt 
over. On a few minutes’ notice now, 
every station and every district ranger 
can be gotten by the head office. 

The careful vigilance of the guards 
and rangers who, being located thickly 
over the Tahoe National Forest, fol- 
lowing on the tracks of careless hunt- 
ers and campers, have been _ great 
benefactors in protective work of the 
timber of our land. Their sole duty is 
to patrol the region assigned to them. 
The guards ride out every day while 
the district ranger remains near a 
telephone to report to headquarters 
any fire discovered by his look-out 
men. 

Systematic fire-fighting has been es- 
tablished in the last few years on the 
National Forest, and this work has 
been carefully watched by property 
owners adjoining the government 
lands. 

The U. S. Forestry Department has 
made known its willingness to assist 
any one who desires information on 
the best methods of conquering fires. 
It has recently published. a _ booklet 
called “A Hand-Book of Forest Pro- 
tection,” the contents of which will 
enlighten any individual who consid- 
ers the welfare of his country. This 
booklet of sixty-three pages, contains 
rules for prevention of fires, good in- 
struction to fire fighters, protection of 
shade trees, and the latest forestry 
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laws. Any number of these booklets 
can be had by applying to the State 
Forester, Sacramento, California. 

Too much cannot be said for the re- 
cent strict forestry laws which are 
now being enforced, laws warning the 
thoughtless hunter and camper who 
travel the forest in the dry season of 
the year. These laws are not meant 
for the careful man, but for the in- 
dividual like the foreigner who some- 
times confuses liberty with license. 

In recent years greater precaution is 
being taken by the farmers adjoining 
the Tahoe National Forest, and when 
riding through Southern Nevada 
County in June, July, August or Sep- 
tember, one may read on every gate- 
post, “No Hunting Allowed.” 

Undoubtedly a great advance has 
been made by the Forestry Depart- 
ment in and about the Tahoe National 
Forest, and already the people of that 
country are realizing results from their 
recent enlightenment. 

In the first place, there is a wonder- 
ful decrease in fires; secondly, they 
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are discovered more quickly than of 
old; if they get a start they are con- 
quered sooner, and people every day 
are becoming more interested in gen- 
eral forest protection and are learning 
better how to protect themselves. 

In years not far off, the mine owner 
will be benefited by an abundance of 
timber which may be judiciously cut 
from the forest without injury to it. 

The Forestry Department is pro- 
tecting the grazer, though sometimes 
the latter does not realize it. In the 
decrease in forest fires, comes more 
feed for the sheep and cattle, and by 
limitations being placed on the number 
of stock grazed on a given area, 
ranges cannot become over-stocked. 

It is needless to speak of the bene- 
fits to be derived by the farmers in and 
around the Tahoe National Forest. 
Good feed for the cattle, plenty of 
wood if cautiously cut, and a complete 
absence of terror of fire, which, in 
times gone by echoed through the 
hills, valleys and mountains from the 
beginning to the end of summer. 





THE 


STORM 


Is this the end? Look! How the dark clouds dip! 
How low the heavens hang, and how the fray 
Of lightning lances gleam and glance and play! 
The earth-born furies hold with mighty grip 
The vale and hill, the crag and mountain tip :— 
Something like this must mark the closing day. 
Frail wind-blown Humans, it were well to pray 
With fervid zeal upon each fevered lip. 


Oh, that the blinding storm were all without, 
And that, thus kneeling, in some lonely cave, 

I need not care for gales that wail and rout! 
But, hidden in my soul, worse furies rave— 

Dead hopes come back to stifle me with doubt, 
And this is all, this lonely darkened grave: 


CHARLES H. CHESLEY. 





Thrust in Thy Sickle 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles. 
“The World that Was”—‘“The Present Evil World’”—“The World to Come.” 


Text—“Thrust in thy sickle, and 
reap; for the time is come for thee to 
reap.’—Rev. 14:15. 


NTELLIGENT people appear to 
reason upon every subject under 
the sun except on religion. Ap- 
proach a man upon any matter of 

industry or social progress, or political 
economy or finance, and we find him 
reasonably alert to the general law of 
Cause and Effect, but when it comes to 
religion the same man refuses to rec- 
ognize or follow such laws. To illus- 
trate: If a thousand religious men 


and women were asked to give some 
general outline of the Divine Plan un- 
der which humanity is being dealt 
with by the Almighty, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of them would look 
at you in blank astonishment as 


though it were absurd to suppose that 
God would conduct his affairs along 
the lines of order, reason and common 
sense—Cause and Effect. On the 
contrary, the Scriptures everywhere 
hold that our Creator is systematically 
ordering the affairs of earth and 
“working all things according to the 
counsel of his own will” (Ephesians, 
i, 

St. Peter divides the world’s history 
into three great. epochs, which our 
common version Bible designates as 
“worlds.” The first of these, he says, 
lasted from the creation of our first 
parents to the flood. The flood was 
the harvest time, the reaping time, of 
that epoch. It was the conclusion to 
the course of sin which, he tells us, 
there prevailed. And only eight per- 
sons, Noah and his family, were car- 
ried over as a nucleus for another 
great epoch, or “world,” which St. 
Peter calls, “The world that now is,” 
and which St. Paul calls, “This pres- 
ent evil world” or epoch, and of 
which Jesus states, “My kingdom is 


not of this world (epoch) ,” while again 
He informs us that Satan is “the 
Prince of this world.” 

Certain things have been in pro- 
gress—certain great instructions and 
blessings from the Almighty during 
this long period of over forty-three 
hundred years. “This present evil 
world” or epoch is to have a harvest 
time, and its affairs are to be as thor- 
oughly wound up, completed, as were 
the affairs of “the world before the 
flood.” Then a new epoch or “world 
to come” will dawn, the character of 
which is clearly delineated in the 
Scriptures as being very contrary in 
every way to that of “this present 
evil world.” It will be.“The world to 
come, whereof we speak,” the new 
epoch, figuratively said to have “a 
new heavens and a new earth,” in 
which the Lord will dominate human 
affairs. His elect Church of the pres- 
ent time associated with Him as His 
Bride, will constitute the “new 
heavens” or new spiritual domination 
under which human regeneration will 
bring the “new earth.” Under that 
new dispensation everything will be 
in accord with the character of its 
King, the Prince of Light and Right- 
eousness, just as the conditions of 
“the present evil world” are in har- 
mony with the characteristics of the 
“Prince of this world, who now work- 
eth in the hearts of the children of 
disobedience”—‘“the Prince of Dark- 
ness.” 


“The World That Was.” 


The “world” or epoch which ended 
at the flood accomplished a_ great 
work. It was during that period of 
sixteen hundred and fifty-six years 
that God first tested Satan by permit- 
ting him to have an opportunity to 
show the traitorous attitude of his 
heart in connection with our first 
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parents. Desiring to establish him- 
self as an Emperor over earth, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the Empire of 
Jehovah, Lucifer became Satan, God’s 
Adversary, and has since continued in 
his opposition to the Divine will. Our 
first parents, through Satan’s lie, were 
led into disobedience to God, which re- 
sulted in the death sentence on Adam 
and his race. Subsequently for cen- 
turies the holy angels were allowed to 
have intercourse with fallen men, with 
a view to helping them back into har- 
mony with God, not that God expected 
any such results, for he already knew 
that there could be no recovery of 
humanity, except through the merit 
of the Redeemer, whose sacrifice 
would purchase the world and whose 
reign as the King of kings and Lord 
of lords would ultimately restore the 
willing and obedient of the race. But 
the angels to all eternity might have 
supposed that an easier way of saving 
men was possible; that if permitted 
they could educate, assist and uplift 
mankind out of sin and death condi- 
tions back to harmony with God. God 
not only desired to show that all such 
results were impossible, but also He 
desired to use the opportunity to test, 
to prove, the loyalty, the faithfulness 
of the angelic hosts. 

Amongst the liberties granted to all 
the angels at that time was the power 
to materialize—to assume human 
forms. We need not stop to discuss 
the possibility of this, for we are ad- 
dressing those who believe the Scrip- 
tural record, and to such it will be 
quite sufficient for us to cite one of the 
many Scriptural instances; the case 
of the three men who appeared to 
Abraham and were subsequently found 
to be angels—spirit beings. They 
looked, talked, ate and were clothed 
like men. Abraham knew not who 
they were until subsequently they re- 
vealed their identity, as we read in the 
account of Genesis xviii. The Apostle 
Paul adds his testimony to this inci- 
dent, saying to the Church, “Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers; for 


thereby some have entertained angels 


unawares” (Hebrews xiii, 2.) 
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For long centuries this relationship 
between the angels and mankind con- 
tinued. We have no record of any 
human being receiving an uplift from 
their ministrations. On the contrary, 


as God had foreseen, the influence of 
sin was contagious and ere long some 
of the angelic hosts became so enam- 
ored of the daughters of men that 
“they took to themselves wives of 
such as they chose,” and preferred to 
leave their own habitation or spirit 
condition and to remain in a material- 
ized form and to raise earthly fami- 
lies, although their course was con- 
trary to the Divine arrangement and 
must have been so understood by 
them. * Divine power was not inter- 
posed to hinder them. The error of 
this sedition, the leaving of their own 
habitation or plane of spirit being, 
from a small beginning, spread, and 
God’s non-interference justified the 
supposition that he was either not able 
to cope with the situation, or unable to 
enforce His own Law. Thus centuries 
rolled by, while the earthly children 
of “those angels which kept not their 
first estate” became “giants and men 
of renown” at a time when maturity 
was not reached for at least one hun- 
dred years (Genesis vi.) 

During all those centuries we may 
be sure that every one of the holy 
angels had fullest opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the seductive pleasures of 
sin. And we may be quite sure during 
that epoch or age God demonstrated 
fully, completely, which of the angels 
were in heart and deed, in spirit and 
in truth, loyal to him and to all the 
principles of his righteousness. This 
work having been accomplished, that 
“world before the flood” was brought 
to an end, was overwhelmed by a 
flood of waters, the Lord declaring 
that the whole earth had become cor- 
rupt through this evil. The influence 
of the angels along licentious lines 
seemingly tended more and more to 
degrade humanity, so that we read 
that God beheld that “every imagina- 
tion of man’s heart was evil, and only 
evil, and that continually.” 





THRUST IN THY SICKLE. 


“This Present Evil World.” 


“This present evil world” differs 
from ‘“‘the world before the flood” in 
that it is not under the ministration 
of the angels—but man, in a general 
sense, is left to himself. Since the 
flood, the world in general has been 
going on just as if there were no God, 
the exceptions, aside from the Jewish 
nation and the Church of Christ, being 
the destruction of the Sodomites and 
the preaching of Jonah to the Nine- 
vites, warning them that they were 
about to perish. In other words, so far 
as outward appearance goes, God has 
allowed the world to take its own 
course, interfering only when the cor- 
ruption became so great as to make 
life injurious rather than a favor. 

St. Paul, reviewing the question of 
human degradation as exhibited in 
heathendom, etc., explains that | the 
great deterioration in the human fam- 
ily is the result of man’s being left to 
himself as respects the Divine super- 
vision. He says, looking back along 
the line of Noah’s descendants, “When 
they knew God they glorified Him not 
as God, neither were thankful 
And even as they did not like to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind”—they 
giving themselves over to things that 
were not profitable, defiling them- 
selves, etc. (Romans i, 21-27.) 

This condition of things continued 
from Noah’s day until three and one- 
half years after our Lord’s crucifixion, 
when the special favor of God toward 
the nation of Israel terminated and 
the “middle wall of partition was 
broken down”’—Cornelius being the 
first Gentile admitted to the privileges 
of the Gospel. 

During the long period from Noah to 
Christ—twenty-five hundred years— 
God, as we have seen, had no dealing 
with the world, but he did have very 
special dealings with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and then subsequently with 
the nation of Israel. To those patri- 
archs He gave an Oath-Bound Cove- 
nant, that through their posterity He 
would ultimately bless all the families 
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of the earth. Moreover, the character 
of the promise was such that it im- 
plied not only the resurrection also of 
all the families of the earth that have 
gone down into death under the great 
Adamic sentence (Romans v, 12, 
17, 19.) 

The nation of Israel was segregated 
from.all the other nations of the world 
and bound to the Lord and He to them 
by the Covenant of the Law entered 
into ‘at Mt. Sinai. Under the terms of 
that Covenant it was implied that that 
whole nation should constitute the 
seed of Abraham and rule and bless 
all other nations, but the conditions 
were the keeping of the Law perfectly. 
God, of course, knew that, as imper- 
fect men, Israel had undertaken an 
impossible contract. But he also knew 
that under his supervision the con- 
tract would not eventually be to their 
disadvantage, but~ the reverse. He 
used that nation as a typical people, 
their jubilees representing the “times 
of restitution” (Acts iii, 20.) coming 
to the world under the Millennial 
reign of Christ. Their day Sabbath 
typified a coming blessing to Spiritual 
Israel. Their year Sabbath typified 
a coming blessing to the world, to the 
universe. Their Day of Atonement 
for sins typified the day of better sac- 
rifices, of Christ and the Church. In- 
deed, we may understand that fleshly 
Israel and all of its great affairs were 
typical foreshadowings of God’s 
greater blessings to come in after dis- 
pensations. 


Jewish. Favor Culminated. 


The culmination of the Lord’s deal- 
ings with Israel was reached, as He 


had intended from the beginning, 
when our Lord Jesus left the glory of 
the Father on the heavenly plane and 
was made flesh, being born under the 
Law Covenant. Not being a direct 
member of the human family, but 
“holy, harmless and separate from 
sinners,” he was perfect and fully able 
to keep all the terms of that Law 
Covenant, and did so. Thus, under 
the provisions of the Law Covenant 
he, and he alone of all the Jewish na- 
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tion, could claim the rights of the 
Abrahamic Covenant—the blessings 
foretold and the rightful authority to 
bless men, for, as the ruler of earth, 
he took the place of Father Adam 
with all his rights and authorities de- 
scribed in Psalm viii, 4-6. 

By keeping these rights and priv- 
ileges as a man our Lord indeed would 
have been an earthly potentate of 
considerable dignity, the highest 
amongst men. But the Father’s place 
for Him and for the world was far 
higher than this. As an earthly poten- 
tate He would have ruled over a fall- 
ing and dying race and would have 
been privileged merely to counsel, rule 
and direct their imperfect energies; 
but he never could have brought them 
to eternal life. Hence the Divine Plan 
was that He should die as the Re- 
deemer of Adam and his race, that 
thus He might have the just, the legal 
right to lift out of sin and degradation 
and death all of mankind who would 
fall in line with the gracious arrange- 
_ments of the Divine purpose which 
center in Christ. It was in fulfillment 
of this feature of the Divine Plan that 
our Lord laid down the earthly King- 
dom, the earthly rights, all that He 
had, as man’s ransom price (Matthew 
xiii, 44). “Who gave Himself a ran- 
som for all, to be testified in due time” 
(I Timothy ii, 6.) 


“Every Knee Shall Bow.” 


We now have Messiah exalted and 
in His possession the authority justly, 
legally acquired, whereby He may 
bless all the families of. the earth— 
all the children of Adam, by restoring 
to the willing and obedient “that which 
was lost”—earthly perfection and do- 
minion. -Where will He begin His 
blessing work? All the prophecies 
implied that Messiah would begin His 
work with Israel and that it should 
progress through Israel to all nations. 
But the prophecies did not even hint 
at the fact that before giving the “‘res- 
titution” blessing to Israel, under the 
New (Law) Covenant of Jeremiah 
xxxi, 31, Messiah would first make use 
of His “restitution” authority for the 
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gathering of a special class of people, 
“a holy nation, a peculiar people, a 
royal priesthood.” This, as the Apostle 
tells us, was kept a “Mystery,” and, 
generally speaking, it is still a “Mys- 
tery,” not only to Israel, but to the 
world. The gathering of the Spirit- 
ual Israelites was the first step in 
the new program. Those of the Jew- 
ish nation at our Lord’s First Ad- 
vent who were of the right attitude of 
heart when transferred from Moses to 
Christ, from natural Israel to spiritual 
Israel. Then, as we have seen, from 
the time of Cornelius onward, the 
Gospel message has been free to all 
who have the believing heart and 
hearing ear to take it. These, as a 
whole, as our Lord intimated, are but 
a “little flock.” His words were, 
“Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom” (Luke xii, 32.) 

The Kingdom, the life eternal, etc., 
which the Lord has to give away, are 
those of Adam, which were lost 
through his disobedience and re-pur- 
chased by our Lord at Calvary. These 
he gives to His followers, the “little 
flock,” but not to keep. Earthly resti- 
tution blessings are theirs to sacrifice 
only. Whoever will not accept them 
on these terms cannot be Jesus’ dis- 
ciples. Such are the terms of the 
heavenly or high calling, bestowed 
upon His followers. They must take 
up their cross and follow Him in the 
sacrfice of earthly life and earthly res- 
titution rights, if they would share with 
Him the glory and honor that will be 
His in His exalted station. 

“The World to come” merely signi- 
fies the epoch to come, the epoch 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, where 
righteousness will be in the ascendant, 
and where sin will be absolutely under 
the control of the great Redeemer, who 
then will be the King of glory, ruling, 
reigning, enlightening, blessing, up- 
lifting, restituting, purging, purifying 
and bringing to perfection so many of 
Adam’s race as will heartily respond 
to the rules of His Kingdom. All 
others will be destroyed as brute 
beasts.—2 Pet. 2:12. 
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“The Life Story of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan,” by Carl Hovey. 


This book is the personal history of 
J. Pierpont Morgan—the story of his 
life and his immense achievements, 
and a portrait of a personality of ex- 
traordinary power and singular inter- 
est. It is neither an attack nor a 
eulogy; neither a theory of Wall 
street, nor an argument about the 
money power. Its aim is to give the 
facts, and an interpretation of them 
based on intimate and full knowledge. 
It brings the reader to a better under- 
standing of a figure of international 
importance, whose business career, 
with its great battles of finance, has in 
it a something of daring and romance, 
and whose pastimes of peace have 
added new and priceless treasures of 
art to the museums of America and 
Europe. 

The record of fact in this biography 
is enlivened by anecdote, personalia, 
and first-hand, “inside” information— 
the story, for instance, of the Cleve- 
land bond issue, as here’ told and never 
before published—which are by turns 
informing, illuminating or diverting. 

Full attention is given to the great 
battles with Jay Gould over the Erie 
Railway; to the new birth of railroads 
under his hand; to the gold controversy 
of 1895; to the creation of the great- 
est of all industrial combinations, the 
United States Steel Trust; to the true 
story of the panic of 1907; and to 
many other matters of hardly less mo- 
ment.. The chapters dealing with 
United States Steel and the panic of 
1907 cannot fail to be of commanding 
interest to financiers and all con- 
cerned with business problems on a 
grand scale. 

Crown, 8vo. . Fully _ illustrated. 
Boxed. $2.50 net. Published by 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 31 East 27th 
street, New York. 


“New Leaf Mills,” by William Dean 
Howells. 


This story, by its consistent human- 
ness, wins more of our sympathy and 
belief than most tales in which the 
excitement of plot plays a larger part. 
The scene is laid in Ohio before the 
war. Owen Powell, a gentle old phil- 
osopher, Swedenborgian by faith, a 
dreamer with a curiously inventive and 
practical streak in him, is forced to 
give up his bookstore in Tuskingum, 
and conceives the idea of founding 
with his brothers a sort of communis- 
tic settlement. They buy a grist-mill 
and saw-mill, intending to put in paper 
machinery. Owen with his wife and 
children go to live at New Leaf Mills, 
quite primitively, in a log cabin— 
Owen cheerfully, his wife forebod- 
ingly. From the first a cloud of futility 
hangs over the arrangement. As a 
communistic experiment, New Leaf 
Mills is a predestined failure; but the 
human qualities that the effort to real- 
ize the dream develops—Owen’s un- 
quenchable optimism, his wife’s devo- 
tion, all the finer for its lack of imagi- 
nation. As usual, Mr. Howells makes 
us feel that we share the same nature 
with the people he describes. There 
are dark colors in the picture as well 
as bright. The drunken miller who 
dreams that the sale of the property 
to the Owens will bring about his 
death with the year, and lives in the 
shadow of an imaginary terror, has a 
grim truth about him not inconsistent 
with an effect of humor. Rosy Heffen- 
yer, the girl who comes to work for 
Mrs. Owen, is refreshing in the perfect 
naturalness of her girlhood, just chang- 
ing to womanhood, but she is in con- 
stant danger of being discovered by 
her wretched and wicked mother. Cap- 
tain Bickler, who tries to seduce Rosy, 
and, having driven her away perhaps 
to death or a worse fate, feels a futile, 
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half-sincere remorse, expresses a 
phase of human weakness almost too 
poignantly. At the same time the 
story reflects the happiness, the droll- 
ery, the rosy expectations, the faith 
that, in spite of much sorrow, enable 
simple people to live, on the whole, 
happily. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The Russian Empire of To-day and 
Yesterday.” The Country and Its 
Peoples, together with a brief re- 
view of its history, past and pres- 
ent, and a survey of its social, 
political and economic conditions. 
By Nevin O. Winter, author of 
“Chile and Her People of To- 
day,” “Brazil and Her People of 
To-Day,” “Argentina and Her 
People of To-day,” etc. 

The Russian Empire has long occu- 
pied a prominent place among the 
great countries of the world, but al- 
though one of the most interesting 
foreign lands, it has been little visited 
by the tourist or traveler. Mr. Win- 
ter’s new book, therefore, will be eag- 
erly read not only by those who know 
his previous popular and authoritative 
travel books, but by all who wish the 
latest information about this great 
country—nearly three times as large 
as the United States—which occupies 
more than half the total area of Eu- 
rope, and more than a third of that 
of Asia, and which numbers among its 
many peoples races as dissimilar as 
the Mohammedan and the Jew, the 
Caucasian and the Cossack, the Ger- 
man and the Slav. The author has re- 
cently traveled extensively in Russia, 
and no one can read his book with- 
out realizing that his point of view is 
scholarly and sympathetic, in great 
contrast with the attitude of many 
writers who have based their conclu- 
sions on a hasty tour and a superficial 
study of the country. A problem 
carefully discussed is that of Russia’s 
treatment of the Jews, a question 
which has caused the present unsettled 
condition of Russia’s treaty relations 
with the United States. 
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With many illustrations taken on the 
spot by the author, cloth decorative, in 
a box, $3 net (carriage 20c. extra.) 
The same, three-quarters morocco, in 
a box, net $6 (carriage 20c. extra.) 
Published by L. C. Page & Company, 
53 Beacon street, Boston. 
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“The Happy Warrior,” 
Hutchinson, author of 
Aboard a Lugger.” 

In “The Happy Warrior,” Mr. Hut- 
chinson has written a modern ro- 
mance that in literary qualities invites 
comparison with the best work of 
those authors of a generation ago 
whose names have become household 
words. The dramatic incidents, deli- 
cate love episodes and capital char- 
acter delineations will win for the 
book a popular appeal, but best of all 
the story is remarkable for a quaint, 
charming style and a rare gift of humor 
and pathos that gives the work an in- 
dividuality of its own. 

It is now a little less than two years 
since the “Broad Highway” took the 
public by storm, adding a new name to 
the world’s great novelists, and giving 
unlimited delight to a vast multitude 
of readers. Those who have read “The 
Happy Warrior” assert that it is an- 
other literary achievement. The au- 
thor has everything that a great author 
should possess: clear, forcible Eng- 
lish, fine imagination, uncommon 
strength of characterization and pathos 
and humor in the highest degree. The 
plot of “The Happy Warrior” is un- 
usual, its love interest is sweet and 
pure, and there is a fight of which it 
may truthfully be said that there is 
nothing more virile and tense in litera- 
ture. 

Decorated cloth, 12mo, with front- 
ispiece by Paul Julien Meylan. $1.35 
net. Published by Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon street, Boston. 


“The Culture of Personality,” by J. 
Herman Randall. 
The author closes his Foreword as 


follows: “A few years ago an old 
manuscript was discovered containing 
some sayings of Jesus that had never 
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heretofore come to light. Among them 
these words: ‘Jesus saith: Let not him 
who seeks, cease until he finds, and 
when he finds he shall wonder, and 
wondering, he shall reach the King- 
dom, and having reached the King- 
dom, he shall rest.’ May these words 
express for us the spirit of earnest, 
honest, reverent inquiry in which we 
set forth on our search after the 
deeper Self, the true Personality.” 

The author takes up the child with 
the dawn of self-consciousness, as Jean 
Paul Richter expressed it, “I am me,” 
and carries him through the develop- 
ment of personality, through the affec- 
tions, mind, will, to the great person- 
ality, through man to God and the 
divine-human life. The author is sen- 
sitive to the profound thought move- 
ment finding expression in so many in- 
definite cults and forms, and endeav- 
ors to furnish the individual something 
more reliable, something more appeal- 
ing to the inner consciousness. He is 
well equipped for his task, through 
close acquaintance with the ideals and 
ideas of the philosophers who have 
done so much to direct the mental and 
spiritual course of human thought. 
Hence his plea for the development of 
the true Self—the flower of Person- 
ality. 

Cloth, gilt top; price, $1.50. Pub- 
lished by H. M. Caldwell Co., 208 
Summer street, Boston. 


“Whistler’s Pastels and Other Modern 
Profiles.” By A. E. Gallatin. 

Mr. A. E. Gallatin’s volume of es- 
says in art criticism is being brought 
out in a new edition by John Lane 
Company. The first edition of this 
book, published just a year ago, was 
very soon out of print. The new edi- 
tion contains essays on Max Beer- 
bohm’s caricatures, and Frederick C. 
Frieseke’s paintings, in addition to the 
original. papers on Whistler, Everett 
Shinn, Homer, Zorn, Ernest Haskell 
and the notes on Forain, Conder, 
Beardsley, Troubetzkoy, Nicholson, 
Orpen and Keene. This edition, printed 
on hand-made paper at the Merry- 
mount Press, contains sixteen plates, 
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including a water-color, a chalk draw- 
ing, and a pastel, hitherto unpublished, 
by Whistler. 

Published by the John Lane Co., 
New York. : 


“Bi-Sexual Man.” A Revelation in 
Philosophy and Eugenics,” by 
Francis H. Buzzacott and Mary 
Isabel Wymore. 

The authors have accumulated a 
large store of data, scientific, historical 
and physiological, regarding the 
human race, and after careful re- 
search, seek to prove that mankind 
was formerly bi-sexual and through 
degeneracy’ has become uni-sexual. 
Plea is made that Darwin, Huxley and 
other evolutionists made statements 
endorsing this theory, “but they did 
not pursue the subject far enough to 
make apparent the real significance of 
the facts which they observed and 
commented on. The arrayment of the 
scientific and physiological facts con- 
cludes with.a chapter on “The Gods of 
the Ancients,” wherein the authors 
claim that “In the traditions of the 
‘Myths’ of ancient races we find much 
to corroborate our conclusions as to 
the bi-sexuality of mankind. For an- 
cient races held to the belief that they 
were descended from a race of ‘gods,’ 
or men of extraordinary longevity and 
superhuman powers, who lived in the 
‘Golden Age,’ when the present physi- 
cal evils which oppress humanity were 
unknown.” 

In cloth and gold, 12mo., size 5x7 in. 
$1.00 Published by Mary Isabel Wy- 
more, Dubois, IIl. 


“Socialism Summed Up,” by Morris 
Hillquit, author of “Socialism in 
Theory and Practice,” and “His- 
tory of Socialism in the United 
States.” 

As the author says in his introduc- 
tion: “Socialism is here. To scoff at it 
is futile. To ignore it is folly. It must 
be faced. It should be understood.” 
All that you don’t know about this sig- 
nificant and important world move- 
ment is told you in this book in un- 
derstandable man-language by one of 
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Socialism’s most forceful writers. This 
book represents a concise, authorita- 
tive and intensely interesting presen- 
tation of the Socialist movement 
brought right up to the minute. It is 
comprehensive, and clarifies the sub- 
ject for those who have only confused 
ideas regarding it. 

Illustrated, 12mo., cloth, $1.00 net. 
Published by the H. K. Fly Company, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York. 


“Pocket Directory of the American 
Press for 1913,” by Lord & 
Thomas. 

This regular “annual” of Lord & 
Thomas, the well known newspaper, 
magazine and outdoor advertisers, 
covers as usual a complete list of the 
newspapers, magazines, farm journals 
and other periodicals published in the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. It 
furnishes in concise, comprehensive 
manner the stock data required by ad- 
vertisers in seeking information re- 
garding any periodical published in 
the territory mentioned. It is the read- 
iest and best digested reference book 
of its kind to be had. 

Bound in leather, pocket size, $3.00. 
Published by Lord & Thomas, 290 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


“Sabotage,” by Emile Pouget, with an 
introduction by Arturo Giovan- 
nitti. 

If a thousand wage workers could 
go on strike and keep on drawing their 
wages just the same, they ought to 
win. Doesn’t it look so? Suppose 
they stay in the shop, but work in such 
a way that the employer loses money 
on them instead of making money? 
The capitalists say this is immoral. So 
do some Socialists. 

Sabotage is the system the workers 
employ to win their fights, a new sys- 
tem of warfare in labor that is being 
savagely attacked and savagely de- 
fended. It was part of the warfare 
that led to the killing of a woman in a 
recent strike in Eastern mills. Arturo 
Giovannitti, who translated the book 
under consideration, was one of three 


men charged with the woman’s murder, 
and a leading spirit in the strike move- 
ment. “Sabotage” gives the viewpoint 
of its originators and defenders, and 
should be read by those who are alive 
to the present vital movements in labor 
ranks. 

Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c.; postpaid. 
Published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
118 W. Kenzie street, Chicago. 


“The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte,” by Karl Marx. 

Marx’ theory of historical material- 
ism has made history a new science. 
But Marx never wrote a whole book 
about his theory. Instead he applied 
it to the history of his own times. In 
his “Eighteenth Brumajre of Louis 
Bonaparte,” he shows the economic 
forces underneath the turbulent poli- 
tics of three eventful years in France, 
1848-1851, during which an adventurer 
made himself first, president and then 
emperor. This book throws a flood of 
light on present day conditions, in 
America as well as in France. Two 
pamphlet editions, although unattrac- 
tively printed, have sold out, and the 
demand continues. 

Library edition, cloth, 50c., post- 
paid; attractive paper-covered edition, 
25c. Published by Charles H. Kerr, 
118 W. Kenzie street, Chicago. 


“The Love Seeker,” by the author of 
“Modern Marriage and How to 
Bear It.” 

This volume is piquant enough for 
the club smoking room, while its sound 
sentiment, and wholesome worldly wis- 
dom fit it for general fireside consump- 
tion. It tells of love and marriage, and 
its subtle hints and sage suggestions 
to young lovers, and to those in or out 
of life, married or single, may well 
prove a real help to happiness. The 
author knows her ground, and speaks 
fearlessly. Her tenderness and charm 
are persuasive, and the epigrammatic 
brilliance of her style stamp her 
thought indelibly in the mind of her 
readers. 

Published by Sturgis & Walton Co., 
New York. 
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A corner of the port of Shanghai, whence some of the coolies are shipped to Mexico in readiness to be smuggled over ihe border 


into the United States. —See Page 531. 
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A hiding place in San Francisco used by the 
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Cingalese pearl fishing boat. Arab divers at work. These men close their nostrils fast by means of a pair of 
ebonite pincers, and thus remain for a comparatively long stay under water. 





